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~ |. M. MARSTON, 


Importer of and Dealer in 


Artistic Paper Hangings 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Salesrooms and Parlors : 
Glenn Building, Fifth and Race Streets, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ALLISON*&*SMITH, 


*ELECTROTY PERS* 
ps i 
on 
Aud SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 
CONSISTENT 


WITH 


“,.atGOOD WORK... 
SSS +, 
FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


£. D. Grafton, 


Joist in Asie and ete first 
Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiswell Building, EINGINNAM, 0. 


True Musial ‘Vilar. 


desandit wine of the most uefa lle work 
atains the de sition of all he tech 






















SONTAING JUST WHAT YOU WART, 
peed og an ened gelatin 
Price 35 Cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

et Cincinnati. 
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Vsiublished 1842. 
JOEN HOLLAND, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, _ 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 
19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
@@” PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, a 
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FINE PROGRAMME WORK 


For Goncerts and all Entertainments. 


S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati. | 
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PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTEL 


ee 


Seywety eo 1 


Decoration 
for Houses, and Amateur Work, Eick ~eong 
* | ber contains full-sized pages of working drawings. 


One Year for $1.00 ; Six Months for 50 cts.; 
Three Months for 25 cts. 


Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Manager. 
176 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, W. Y. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIE 68, 
Wabash Aveo, or, Adame St, Chicago, tl. 


Wuovesace anv Reram DEeacers in 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 





The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their 


acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in 
America. 








{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Matter of Se 


Root anv Sons — Co 
or. Adams St., Chicago 


“eine Drinking Work 


Book Manufacturers, 


248 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Music and Music Books Printed and Bound in best 
manner, Authors and Publishers get our prices 











Juhn Tanner & Co. 748: MURDocK, sR. 


curren, | SRGRAVER, | o.Nivex 


| MUSIC ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS, 


SEAL PRESSES AND RUBBER STAMPS. 
PRICE OF MEDALS IN 


Pure Silver, - - 50 
Coin Gold, - "$1.50 
Engraving Mono gram, - 25 





Discount to Sunday Schools. 


S. HOLMES & HORTON, 
Pine Paper Hangings, 


Borders, Hringes 


_| Selling Decorations, 


144 West Hourth Street, 
€INCINNATI,O. 





A New and Attractive Service for Easter, 


The Story of the 


RESURRECTION 


In SCRIPTURE and SONC. 
the ee Ghurch Service 5 the Gunday School, 


Prepared by W. FF, SHERWIN. 








This beautiful service with its Seripture Read- 
ings, and six bright, mew Carols by Roor 
Murray, CLARIBEL and Swerwin, interspersed with 
old hymns, though specially prepared for EASTER, 
is almost equally appropriate for any Sabbath in the 
year. 

Price, Five Cents. 50c. per doz. by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by Express. 


PUBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW ee orzsse} Cincinnati, 0. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 349 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 
MISS “ANNIE E. BEST, 

Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER ( Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


~s MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 
































ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 





MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 

dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 

receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
Jane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 














Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 

MRS. H. KITCHELL 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 


Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


- THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher, of the Flute and ( Jarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32: Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 
MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Tere with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 








Address 545 








Orders 


























Orders 








CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 





LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 





SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion an — their studies under the personal super- 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CIITOCININ ATI. 


College of Qusir, 


SOS Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to , 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


DAWNA’S 


Musical Enotitute, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution Devoted Exciusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses of 
stud in Voice, Theory, and all /nstruments in use in the 
Charch, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass Band, 
established 1869. Fall term begins September 4. Send 
for an elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


Ann Arbor School of Music, 


Established in connection with the 


OF MICHIGAN ané the 
ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fall Term opens September 29th. Send for announce- 
ment to 
C. B. CADY, or W. J. HERDMAN, M. D., 
Director. Secretary. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $la year; 60c. 6 mos., 35ce. 3 mos., I5c. a copy. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Complete graduating course, from the first begin- 
ning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing and Har- 
mony. 

2. ” Detailed lessons to Instrumental and Vocal pieces 
of classical and modern authors. 

8. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instructive 
remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical instruct- 
or will contain 108 émperishadblelessons. The Instructor 
is so arranged that it may form, at the end of the year, 
a permanent book of reference and unfailing guide to 
the teacher, pianist, organist, the musical student and 
amateur. 

Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 15th, 
Address 


1882. 
R. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO, 




















FOR SINGING CLASSES. 
Dr. H. R. Palmer’s 
Latest Class and Convention Book, 
The Sovereign. 


S the result of many years of experience in class 

teaching and convention work, Dr. PALMER has 

been enabled to present in Tut SovereiGn the best 
system for elementary teaching ever offered by him. 

A new chart, in colors, teaching tone re- 
ry pete price, 5 cents, given with each copy of 
the i 

First-class Glees, Part Songs, and Choruses combine 
to make a book that Teachers and Scholars will be de- 
lighted with. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 75 cents each if sent by mail. 


Concert Gems for Choruses. 


Adaptedand Arranged by Dr. H. R. Palmer 
» en work is being issued in Six parts of 82 pages 


each. Four are now ready. 


Price, 25 cents each part; $2.00 per dozen. 


STERLING GEMS, 
By PERKINS and MAIN. 


BOUNDS with new and selected Study, Practice, 
_ and Recreation Songs. Songs for all oc- 
casions. 


216 Sco. pages, $4.50 per dozen: 50 conts each by Mail. 





gem... Liberal discount to Teachers and the Trade 
BIGLOW & 


’ 
76 East Ninth Street 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. . 


[feart and Yoice. 


EDITED BY 


Ww. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root & J. R. Murray 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 








Mas advanced to the Front Rank as 


“Just What Was Wanted” 


—IN THE— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE HYMNS, 
ATTRACTIVE MUSIC, 
UNUSUAL VARIETY. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


CINCINNATL 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING. 


An Invaluable Book for all Organists. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ 
tuning, voicing and repairing. 
All the mysteries of the art fully illus- 
trated and explained. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious delay, 
and will make the studious organists largely if not 
wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is expensive 
and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the necessity 
of sending ‘‘to town” for a tuner every time the organ 
gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials used 
for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing meta! work; 
chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth and other 
stops; the character, etc.; voicing, stopped, and flute 
work ; and metal; pedal stops; management of 
reed stops; tuning, bearing, or temperament; order of 
tuning stops, etc., etc., etc. » 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 


ratus, tools, action etc. 
Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. Price 30 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRILLIANT 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


SWEET IONE. 


F. W. Root. Price 60 cents. 


GOOD NIGNT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 


J. R. Murray. Price 60 cents. 


BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 


W. F. Suerwin. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
(Male Voices.) J. Q. Hovr. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


Rosenreco. Price 40 cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 
W. F. Suerwin. 


THEN | THINK OF THEE. 
J. R. Murray. 


WAITING FOR THEE. 
H. P. Danks. 


Price 30 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 
Price 40 cents, 


Price 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the ‘“ rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
*“Teachers’ Olub” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one els, in this direction. 


MURRAY’S METHOD 
FOR 
CABINET ORGAN 
ITS AUTHOR. "dks. * 


s well known asateacher and composer of wide ex- 
perience. Every feature of this book has been fully 
tested by him and others in practical work, with the 
most favorable results. 


ITS METHOD 


among other novelties, containing a 


“Preliminary Practice Without Notes.” 


S8@Thestep"from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual, that those unable to procure the services of a 
teacher, may successfully 


TEACH THEMSELVES. 


ITS MUSIC 


great variety. 
The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the 
musical public 


Murray's Method for the Cabinet Organ, 
the merits of the work warrant their claim for it, that 


it is SECOND TO NONE heretofore published, 


and, in many of its essential features, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF “ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 
PRICE $2.50. 





is NEW, CLEAR, 
AND CONCISE. 


is for all occasions where 
music is desirable, and of 


SPECIMEN PAGES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O, 


HOWARD METHOD PUR TRE OIC 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Method, as set forth in written 
lessons, has its powerful effect in improving 
the voice, berause it gives actual bodily control 


t throat, 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
trained to make movements and efforts of the pharynx, 
the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords, them- 
selves. He thus learns to exert a physical and exact 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 
relying u the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

he voice is generally rxtended in compass 
from three to siz notes, its wer doubled and 
its quality vastly impre 

The wonderful power cghene corresponding lessons 
is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials and many 
special circulars. 

“The improvement in my voice is wonderful.” Chas. 
N. ganege, 6s Mafle St., Columbus. O 
D. Rollah. Nunda? Livingston Co , ; 

“The tongue exercises removed one batch of faults, 
the throat exercises another, and now these later les- 
sons ar: removiug the rest. ]. Ball, 37 6th St. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

“Tran up to high C, and when I tried A, B, and C. 
each alone, sang the notes with great clearness and 
power. I could not make even the least sound upon 
them before.” Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind, 


Address JOHN HOWARD, I5 E. 14th St., New York. 
‘NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL ; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 


Inspiration—Expiration. 


Also enclose 25 cts., for Pamphlet on **The Vocal 
Process.” (fhe Mouth—The Throat—The Respira- 
tory Organs.) , Also 25 cts., in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on “Vocal Reform,” ‘Vocal Development,” 
and ‘‘Natural Singing.” Or, $1.00 for the three works. 
“Speakers and Singers,” Circulars, (containing descrip- 
tive hsts of Exercises,) Bulletins No. 1, 2.3, 4 and s, 
and letters of Terms and conditions, sent free. 


John Church & Co.'s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


— 


PIANO ® ORGAN 
Renting?) 


By which the instrum 
becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
PARTY RENTING IT, at the end 
of the third year, provided each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 

Piano- Fortes, new, from 
$25, Organs, from $10 per 
quarter. We have constant- 
ly in stock a large and va- 
ried assoriment of Pianos 
and Organs from which to 
sélect. Address, 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
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66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


of the muscular efforts of the respiration of | 


nd these (written) lessons row beneficial.” 
~ ¥. 


Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. | 
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‘THE CHORAL CHOIR. 


A New Church Music Book, 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO., take pleasure in introducing to the 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not only a 
Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Convention Book 
Not only these, but a capital collection of easy Glee and 
Song Music, of Hymn-tune and Anthem music, easy, 
pleasing, and thoroughly musical 

It would be well to send early for a copy for ex 


amination. PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A New Singing School and Convention Book. 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Choir is one of the best of sing- 
ing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide for the 
wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, lighter, and 
smaller book. The Peerless is similar in arrangement 
and quality to its larger companion, differing only in its 
| size, and in the number of pieces of a kind which it 
contains. Beginners cannot but be delighted at the 
large number of very easy and very pretty exercises 
and songs. PRICE 75 CENTS. Send early for 
specimen copy. 

Mailed to any address for above prices. 


THE IDEAL METHODS 


For VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET, PIANO, CABINET 
ORGAN, GERMAN ACCORDEON, FLAGEOLET, 
CLARINET, FLUTE, FIFE, AND BANJO. Eleven 
books, by Ser. Winner. The newest and best cheap 
instructors going: with new, modern and sprightly 
music. The Ipgat Metuopv ror tHe Corner, for 
instance, has 24 instructive pages, and 86 good tunes 


Price of cach book, 75 cemts, 





| 
| 
| 











GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gounod's 
original orchestration, is just out, and its publication is 
considered the greatest event of the kind since the 
production of Mendelssohn's Evijau in 1846. Send at 
once for specimen copy 


Price, $1.00. 


AMERIGAN GOMPOSERS, 


As regards musical compositions of note, America is 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, dur- 
ing the last few years, been accomplished. The fol- 
lowing are all by native composers :— 

Zenobia. i 00) By S. G. Pratt 
A Grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio 
Redemption Hymn. (30 cts.) By J. C. D. Parker 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow 
An Oratorio. Noble words and music. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1.00) By J. M. Chadwick 
A splendid Oriental sacred Cantata 
By W. Williams. 








Christ the Lord. (80 cts 

Easy Christmas Cantata 
Don Maunio. ($1.50) By Dudley Buck. 

A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. ($1.00) By J. R. Thomas 

Will do (in-doors) for a winter Concert. 
New Flower Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 
: New arrangement of a famous Cantata 


| Burning Ship (80 cts.) and Storm King (55 cts. 
By . F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


THs 


recente Musical Gurriculum, 


Grand Thai and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


PROFESSORS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 

This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 


men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 


host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 


Prices, including postage, $3.00. 


ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 


Be sure tc 


EDITION. 


JOHN CHURCH 4% CO.. 


Cincinnati, 








‘The Gospel Hale Choir, 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


F. W. Root’s 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSIBLE & COMPLETE 


Voice Development, Execution and the 

Art of Singing. 
*." Nota physiological treatise ; 
theories; not a history of new registers; 
nothing strange or mysterious; but a 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are capable 
of learning to sing acceptably. The great success of 
F. W. Root’s Scuoot or SINGING is alone evidence 
of its merits. The best vocal teachers have endorsed 
it and use it with their pupils. 168 large pages, firmly 
bound. Price $3.00 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, ¢ 


Teachers, replenish your list of 
‘‘Ways and Means” by getting a 
‘*Teachers’ Club.” You will never 
regret it. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 





Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature 
in general, in all styles af binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


no startling | 





“PIANO PLAYING, SINGING: HARMONY | 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion — 
eerning Musical Instruction; with 
gressive teachers it has the stan bod 
from the start. engees a. is eens, 
both in Ameri urope, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
OD IN EXISTENCE, 

VE: in Character ! ! 
in Statements ! 


The Elements are < PROGRESS! 
E in everything ! 


The Exercises are 

e Pieces are 

wa 1. The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp he 
study of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM 

Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
Soh 6 eestare, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
ULU 


BaF Price of the Musicat CurRiowLum $3.00.°e8 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
—No. 


Wo. 2, 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
IS NOW READY. 


| 
| 
| 


A worthy successor to Gospel Male Choir No. 1, | 
This is indeed a volume of which any pianist might well 


containing, perhaps, a greater variety of Music and of a 
little higher order, but of about the same difficulty; 
much of the Music can be used by mixed voices. This 


book is the result of Mr. McGranahan’s experience dur 
ing his extended “Gospel Tours” 
much of the Music having been prepared 


in Europe and 


America, 
and used by him in his meetings. 


Price, 50 cents per copy by mail. 
$5.00 Per Dozen by Express. 
Express Charges Paid by Buyer. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnat’ 


NEW! BRIGHT! Pk PROGRESSIVE! 


THE JUVENILE 
CLASS AND CONCERT. 


For Young People’s Singing Classes | 


and Day Schools. 


ae 
H. H. MoGRANAHAN & W. A, LAFFERTY. 


A New Book by experienced and practical teachers, 


containing a complete and carefully Graded Course of | 


Instruction; a large variety of new and choice Songs, 
Duet, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, Glees, etc., etc., 
together with the Cantata of 


“*THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as youn 
studénts for whom teachers are not available, will fin 
this book just suited to their needs. 


postpaid: $3.00 


Price 30 cts. by mail 
harges not prepai 


per dozen by 
express, c 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


+ Dollar, Ausical Bcibrary 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
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** Rock of Ages, cleft for me”— 
Thoughtlessly a maiden sung ; 
Dropped the words unconsciously 

From her girlish, gleeful tongue; 
Sung as little children sing, 
Or as sing the birds in June; 
Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune— 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
** Let me hide myself in Thee” — 
Felt her soul no need to hide; 
Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thought beside, 
All the words unheedingly 
Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not that they might be 
On some other lips a prayer! 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me!” 
*Twas a woman sung them now 
Pleadingly and prayerfully ; 

Every word her heart did know. 
Rose the song, as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air: 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 

Every syllable a prayer! 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


” 
neo 


** Rock of Ages, cleft jor 
Lips grown aged sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly, 
Voice grown weak, and eyes grown dim ; 
Sung as only they can sing 
Who life’s thorny path-have prest ; 
Sung as only they can sing 
Who behold the promised rest. 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me”— 

Sung above a coffin lid! 
Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid— 
Never more, O storm-tossed soul, 

Never more from wind or tide, 
Never more from billows roll 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide! 
Could those sightless, sunken eyes 

Closed beneath the soft, gray hair, 
Could those mute and stiffened lips 

Move yet once in pleading prayer— 
Still, aye, still the song would be, 

“* Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


* Many thousands of people all over the land have had their hearts deeply moved 
by Prof. Sherwin’s peculiar rendering of the above exquisite poem, and there is 
such constant inquiry for it that we give it a place. It cannot be published as he 
gives it, because it is a recitation, only singing the quotations, and he was the first to 
give it in that manner. Ep. Vistror. 
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WHISTLING. 


PARAGRAPH is going the round of the which 
discusses the question of woman's right to whistle. The 
VISITOR does not propose to argue the point. If a woman wants 
to whistle she wiil ‘‘and that's the end of it."’ It is remarkable to 
what proficiency some people attain in the practice of the outward 
sign of a light and happy heart. One of the colored bootblacks of 
this city, whose headquarters are near the beautiful Davidson foun 
tain, has a whistle whose sweetness of tone is only equaled by his 
marvellous execution. Those who are familiar with New England 
Lyceums will recall Miss Chamberlain's successful whistling con- 
certs. Her talent in this direction is a revelation. 

In Carl Engel’s Musical myths and folk lore is given 
ing paragraph on whistling, in which, we think, the Visrror readers 
will be interested. 

“Why! he makes music with his mouth !"’ exclaimed a native of 
Burmah, when he observed an American missionary whistling ; and 
the missionary noted down the words in his journal with the refle: 
tion: “It is remarkable that the Burmése are entirely ignorant of 
But may not the simple-minded Asiatic only have been 
astonished in observing, what he thought unbecoming in a gentle 
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an interest 


|} man who had come to Burmah to teach a new religion ? 


The Arabs generally disapprove of whistling, called by them ¢/ s#/r. 
Some maintain that the whistler’s mouth is not to be purified for 
forty days; while others are of opinion that Satan, touching a man's 


person, causes him to produce the offensive sound. 
The Natives of the Tonga Islands, Polynesia, consider it wrong to 
whistle, as being disrespectful to the gods. 
In European countries people are met with who object to whistling 
on certain days of the week, or at certain times of the day. 


The vil 
lagers.in some districts of North Germany have the saying, that, if 
one whistles in the evening, it makes the angels weep. The vil 
lagers im Iceland say, that even if one swings about him a stick, 
whip, wand, or aught that makes a whistling sound, he scares from 
him the Holy Ghost; while other Icelanders, who consider them 
selves free from superstitions, cautiously give the advice: ‘Do it 
not; for who knoweth what is in the air ?”’ There seems to have been, 
however, in all ages, light-hearted persons who, defying the super- 
stitious views of their compatriots, have whistled to their hearts con 
tent, or for the amusement of those who set at nought popular 
predjudices. 

Joseph Strutt, in his ‘Sports and Pastimes of the people of Eng 
land,’ records the astonishing performance of a whistler, who assum 
ing the name of Rossignol, exhibited at the end of the last century 
his talent on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre. Again, an amus 


|ing account is given in the ‘Spectator’ (Vol. VIII., No. 570) of askill- 


ful whistler who was the host of the tavern especially patronized by 


| Addison and Steele, and the writer concludes his description of the 
host's surprising talent by recommending his readers to repair to the 
| tavern and to order a bottle of wine for the sake of the whistling. 


The Russians in Ukraine tell a queer story about a whistling rob 
ber of old, who must have been a person of fabuously large dimen- 
sions, for he used to sit, we are told, on nine oak trees at once. His 
name is still known, but it would be an affliction upon the reader, to 
put before him a name almost entirely made up of consonants, and 
only pronounceable by a Russian. This celebrated robber had, how- 
ever, also a nickname, signifying ‘“‘Nightingale,"’ which wag given to 
him on account of his extraordinary whistling powers. Whenever a 
traveler happened to enter the forest in which the robber Nightin- 
gale had his domicile, it was a pity for him if he had neglected to 
make his will, for the robber whistled so impressively that the poor 
traveler must needs faint away, and then the wretched whistler 
stepped forward and killed him outright. But at last, a great hero, 
who was also a holy man, and whose name was Ilja Muromety, re- 

aired to the forest to subdue this robber Nightingale. Having hit 
hi with an arrow, and taken him prisoner, he bound him to the 
saddle of his horse and escorted him to Kiev to the court of the 
Grand Prince Vladimir. Even there the fettered whistler proved 
most dangerous... For when the Grand Prince merely from curiosity, 
and perhaps to see whether his courtiers had told him the truth, 
commanded the robber to whistle before him — the Grand Princess 
and all the royal children being present — the man at once com- 
menced whistling in a manner so overpowering, that soon Vladimir 
with his whole family would inevitably have been dead, had not 
some brave courtiers, perceiving the danger, got up and shut the whist- 
ler’s mouth, 
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Moreover, some enlightened Russians say that the story must not 
be taken literally. At the time of the introduction of Christianity 
into Russia there lived near Kiev, they say, a Pagan high-priest, who 
was so distinguished an orator that he actually succeeded in drawing 
many to his side, to check the spread of Christianity. This man, 
whose powers of persuasion were so great that his adherents called 
him Nightingale, was at last vanquished by his Christian antagonist 
Muromety. The bones of Muromety, we are further informed, have 
never decayed, and are still annually exhibited in Kiev, to be vener- 
ated by an assemblage of pious believers. 
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LIMITS OF THE ART OF MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 











VERY art has its limits. There is a point beyond which 
beauty of form becomes exaggeration; just as the florist 
cultivates and over-cultivates a handsome natural flower, till 

it becomes a monstrosity. This is true of the art of poetry; it is 

true in a still more significant sense of the art of painting; it is most 
true of the art of music, which is. in one sense—that of capacity for 
expression—the most limited of all the arts. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the object of music, and thus we shall 
be enabled better to understand its limits. 

Music appeals to the heart. It exists because man has certain 
emotions, which are purely spiritual, which do not admit of definite 
expression, which can only be voiced, not articulated. Music is the 
voice by which the spiritually incommunicable in man seeks utter- 
ance. Its object is, not to inform, not to teach, not to convince, but 
to move. It stirs the sensibilities, it wakens the slumbering emotions, 
it rouses the better part of man, it reveals to him his inner self. 
He who would make music a vehicle of definite thought, concise 
information, vivid, mental, imaginary, does not at all understand its 
genius. He perverts the most delicately inviolable of the arts, he 
wrests and turns from its true object the very spirit which he has 
invoked to serve him. 

The limits of the art of music, then, are not arbitrary; they arise 
from the nature of the art itself, from the object which it is intended 
to subserve, from the necessity of the human soul, for which it is 
the utterance, yet not the full expression. There are themes which 
do not rightly come within the province of music at all, themes 
which the poet and the painter are at liberty to dwell upon in every 
form and to any extent, but which the musical composer must not 
touch, as he respects the honor and purity of his divine mistress and 
muse. 

Wereit notso perplexing, it would be delightfully ludicrous to try and 
get at the meaning of some compositions which have for their theme a 
definite idea, or poetical image. For instance, I had the pleasure, not 
long ago, of attending a musical recitation in which a well-known 
Americap composer played a number of his own pieces. Most of them 
were charming—true exponents of the ideal art, ‘‘songs without words,” 
wandering chords, that perfectly represented the shifting emotions 
of the soul. But finally he played a composition entitled ‘“‘ Conver- 
sation on Virtue,’’ intimating to the audience that it was supposed to 
be carried on by two persons, whose voices and sentiments might 
be distinguished by the tones of the instrument (piano). It was 
interesting to watch the faces of the audience during the performance 
of this piece. First there was an expectant, half doubting look; 
then a strained expression, as though all the powers of apprehension 
were being taxed to their very utmost, without any adequate results 
in the way of comprehension; then the intense look passed and one 
of restlessness and mental dissipation succeeded. It was one of the 
most amusing and instructive displays of human nature that I ever 
saw.- No barometer could have told with more accuracy the con- 
dition of the atmosphere without than did the expression on the 
faces of the audience indicate the thoughts that were passing within. 
The composer had simply attempted a theme outside the province 
of his art—that was all. Probably, if the piece had not labored 
under the disadvantage of a theme, the audience would have enjoyed+ 
it. It might have been, with equal propriety, entitled ‘‘Casc&de 
Music,”” and that would have been more legitimate, since the 
splashing of water is itself music, and attempts to convey no con- 
nected ethical ideas to the listener. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that the limits of music exclude 
all ideas whatever. They do exclude complex, consecutive ideas, 
but not simple and independent ones. All art is imitative. Poetry 
is the reflection of God, life and nature; painting is the reflection of 
life and nature; music reflects nature alone. Only there will you 
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separate and disconnected images of things without and within. 
These alone can music represent. Her sphere is limited, but not 
confined, ‘Though circled by a horizen, it is loftly as the blue depths 
of the sky above. There is no limit to musical aspiration, but surely 
there are limits to the range of musical ideas and to the resources 
by which they can be expressed. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


IV. 


E hope all singers who read the Visiror will read this ar- 
ticle. The first remarks are preparatory to the main object 
of this paper, which is further on. 

The best prolonged tones in singing can only be made upon 
vowels ; but tones, such as they are, caw be prolonged on some of the 
consonant elements, notwithstanding the fact that the consonant 
elements offer more or less obstruction to the tone. For example, 
to give the sound of which “‘M”’ is the sign, the lips must be kept 
closed, the breath and tone being given out through the nostrils. 
Such a tone can be sustained and is much used in humming. 

To sustain the sound of which “N”’ is the sign, although the lips 
are opened, all egress from the mouth is closed by the tip and edges 
of the tongue against the back of the front teeth and the breath and 
tone are given out through the nostrils, as before. A long tone 
under these circumstances is not a pleasant one. In giving the 
element represented by ‘‘NG'’— the last in such words as “clang,” 
“ring,”’ “‘singing,’’ ‘‘creeping,” etc., the mouth is also entirely ob- 
structed by the back part of the tongue being pressed against the 
back part of the roof of the mouth—still a tone of definite pitch can 
be prolonged, while the mouth is so held, and although, a long tone 
under these circumstances is not pleasant, a lingering of the ‘*NG"’ 
sound is sometimes exceedingly effective. The writer used to hear 
Henry Russell, the author of the ‘“‘ Ivy Green,” sing that song. and his 
repetition of the word ‘‘creeping,”’ in the line—‘‘creeping where old 
death has been,”’ was wonderfully realistic and picturesque, chiefly 
from his dwelling upon the last element in the word. 

In prolonging the sound of which “L” is the sign, the tip of the 
tongue is kept against the roof of the mouth just back of the front 
teeth, but unlike the previous elements just spoken of, the breath 
and tone here come out of the mouth at the sides of the tongue, the 
tip of the tongue being kept firmly in its place. Begin to sing. 
“LA” but do not leave the “L’’—do not let the tip of the tongue 
leave its place, and you have the tone that can be made upon “L,” 
Withdraw the tongue from the roof of the mouth while the tone is 
being sustained, and a vowel element instantly follows. 

A prolonged tone on “‘L” is much more bearable than one on “N,” 
and this brings us to the main object of this article. 

Some syllables in our language that are never prolonged in speak- 
ing must sometimes be prolonged in singing, and this gives them so 
new and strong a character that singers are often perplexed as to the 
proper way of handling them. Among the most troublesome are 
the last syllables of such words as “‘gentle,”’ “‘little,"’ ‘‘cradle,” “peo- 
ple,’ “trouble,” “sickle.” etc. In speaking they are pronounced 
“gen-tl,” “‘lit-tl,”’ “cra-dl,"’ etc. No vowel element is then heard in 
the last syllables, for the point of the tongue in not taken away from 
the roof of the mouth during their utterance. You do not hear the 
good reader or speaker say “‘gen-tel” or “‘gen-tul,” “‘lit-tel’’ or “‘lit- 
tul,”’ “peo-pul,”’ “‘troub-ul,” “‘sick-ul,” etc., but singers who naturally 
want vowels for their prolonged tones, sometimes do pronounce in 
this odd way in singing. They do not keep the point of the “— 
against the roof of the mouth while sustaining that syllable ; ey 
only place it there an instant at the end of the tone to make the “L.” 
For example : 
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gen-tu. |, Jit-tu..1, 
Now this is not English, that is, it is not the English of good 


speakers. Is it the English of the best singersof our language? The 
writer thinks it is not, and he has observed with somecare. They sing: 
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gen- tl... lit-tl.., 








No vowel element is heard in that last syllable, no matter how 
much prolonged ; the point of the tongue is held against the roof of 
the mouth during its entire utterance, and the tone is bearable; but 





find purely simple ideas, The soul is full of impressions of nature— 
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whether pleasant, or not, the writer firmly believes that the best 
singers of English have decided not to change the language for that 
class of syllables. 


It is different, however, with another set of syllables—quite a num- | 


ber that end with “EN,” as the last syliables in “often,” ‘‘listen,”’ 
“hasten,”’ ‘“‘heaven,”’ ‘‘given,"’ etc, In speaking or reading, people 
commonly say ‘“‘off’n,”’ “‘lis’n,” “‘has'n,” “heav'n,” “giv'n,”’ etc., 
giving at the end of the word no vowel element —nothing but the 
sound of ‘‘N’’ which comes through the nostrils, the mouth being 
practically closed. This is not un; leasant in speaking because the 
utterance is so short, but in a prolonged tone it would be unbearable ; 
therefore, the singer does not sing : 


of - te..ngiv-e...n 














.giv-’n.... 


giving the ‘‘N”’ sound only, just at the end of the tone. 

This is not so much of a change of the language as it would be to 
say ‘‘gen-tul”’ for ‘“‘gentle,"’ because sometimes good speakers sound 
the “T” in “often” and give a vowel sound in the last syllables of 
“heaven,” “given” and other words ending with “EN.” At any 
rate this, according to the writer's best belief, is the way our model 
singers treat the matter. and that is the highest authority we have. 
They sound the ‘‘T”’ in ‘‘often,”’ “hasten,’’ “‘listen,’’ with a vowel 
element following it and a short “N"’ to close with. They do not 
say “of'en,’”’ “has’en,”’ “‘lis’en,”’ etc., (the vowel without the “T.’’) 

It would be well if composers would always give short tones to 
those syllables that sound badly when prolonged, but when they do 
not, it is better generally to follow the pronunciation of good speak- 
ers, even though the tone suffers. 

Good taste and the habit of our model English singers certainly do 
not bear us out in singing : 

“The Lord is in his holy “‘tempul.” 

“How “gentul’’ God's commands.”’ 

‘Rocked in the *‘cradul” of the deep.”’ 

‘Oh, fear not the “‘angul.” 

“He “‘littul’’ thought the day would come.” 

Beside introducing words that are not in our language (or in any 
other language), this habit sometimes introduces the wrong English 
word, as “‘idol”’ for ‘idle,’ ‘‘mantel’’ for ‘‘mantle,”’ etc. 

A young man once went into a town in Ohio to teach a singing 
school. He was prepossessing in personal appearance and saug well. 
He made a good first impression on the sensible and cultivated com- 
munity into which he had fallen, but when, at his first lesson, he said : 
“Yes, the tone four beats long is represented by a note made thus :— 
I will write the name under it that you may all remember it— /o/e 
noat’’— they had no further use for him. That error was a ‘‘fatal 
blot upon his fair fame.”’ 

The writer believes that educated and refined people have similar 
feelings toward a singer, who, however, good in other respects, in sing- 
ing says “‘gentul”’ instead of ‘‘gentle.”’ G. F. R. 





LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


I, 


a) 
“N=f{ UCH of the practice required for singing is not done upon the 
mf voice—the sound producing organ—at all; it is devoted to 
ceo training the throat-tube, through which the sound passes 
when produced. Probably the laryngeal action of most persons is 
perfectly good before they practice singing. Their speaking voices 
and some of their singing tones have a fine clear ring, showing the 
adjustment of the glottis to be firm; they can scream or shout 
extremely loud on high pitches, showing the ability of the vocal 
cords to become as tense as is necessary and to stand the strain of a 
maximum breath-pressure. Why then can they not at once over- 
come the difficulties incident to the tones of the singing voice ? 
Because the throat-tube is not under their control. The tongue is 
perhaps nearly filling the throat; the palate may be in the way or 
the isthmus of the fauces contracted. Until this tube can be held 
open conjointly with a firm laryngeal action, in other words, until 
the vocal contra position is established, the voice is not properly 
cultivated. Consonants must be “placed” for singing just as 
vowel sounds are; and it is quite insufficient to practice so that all 
vowel sounds shall be made ‘‘in the head,” while consonants 
“come from the throat.’’ If the initial consonant of a syllable is 
badly “placed,” the throat must perform a radical change with 
lightning-like rapidity to have the vowel rightly produced. Better save 
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this unnecessary trouble by placing the consonant—/. ¢. by acquiring 
the same general position, (the contra position) for consonants and 


|vowels alike. The term “placing the voice’’ is unscientific and 
inexact. It would be better to say placing the vocal efforts. The 


voice is all produced at one spot in the throat, although sensations 
of tone are felt in various places, principally in the upper chest and 
in the middle of the head, behind the bridge of the nose; so we 
cannot properly speak of placing tone as to its production; ou 
volition does not affect the place of that. Neither can we use the 
term correctly referring to the direction which the vibrations take in 
leaving the glottis and pharynx for that, too, we cannot govern 
Vibrations issuing from a sound-producing instrument travel in all 
directions alike until an obstruction presents itself; and it is absurd 
to suppose that vocal vibrations can be made to disregard this law 
and to strike first in one place, then in another, upon the roof of the 
mouth or elsewhere. The tone is not ‘“ placed"’ upon this principle. 

But effort for tone production may be distributed in various ways. 
Effort in one place is wrong and in another it is right. This we can 
control; so, strictly speaking, we place the vocal effort but not the 
tone. 
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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BY FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


(Continued.} 


Pia 
“FT*HE whole question needs calm consideration at the hands 
‘als of both clergymen and those musical authorities who can 

bring a sound judgment, with wide parochial and musical ex- 
perience, to bear upon it; and this upon the basis of our improved 
musical condition and taste. The subject has been frequently and 
well ventilated in the Press, and it has been shown that a properly 
constituted Commission could, with much advantage, deal with the 
question of Church Music. We have had enough of the controver- 
sial element, and the disseminating of various views and opinions, 
but few attempts would seem to have been made to bring about that 
much-needed unity and right understanding which ought to exist. 
The writer is scarcely sanguine that it would be possible to devise a 
Service which, in its musical bearings, would commend itself to all 
parties and every individual interested ; indeed, that might be as un- 
desirable as it would probably prove impossible. Yet that should not 
prevent steps being taken which would perhaps go far towards con- 
solidating and strengthening Church parties, and to the healing of 
differences which are to a great extent imaginary and which involve 
no question of religious principle whatever. In a Church which, 
like our Establishment, is so comprehensive, and whose Services are 
intended to include every taste, it is obvious that no hard or fast 
rules can be set down concerning what portions of those Services 
shall or shall not be rendered musically. Just as at one time it was 
only the Cathedrals which provided a musical Service—the popular 
musical taste being then in its infancy—so now, when the exception 
is to find an unmusical being, the demand for Musical Church 
Services is correspondingly greater. No longer do the Cathedrals 
hold a monopoly in this respect, for this has been visibly wrested 
from them by the merest village Churches throughout the country. 
Where this tide will carry the most ardent of musical churchmen, it 
is hard to say; but in the absence of some early interference and 
judicious action, it is not improbable that we may live to witness a 
return of the fashion of that period (1549-1662) to which many look 
back regretfully, yet hopefully, when the Lessons were sung ina 
plain tune, and likewise the Epistle and Gospel! Yet, if such rules 
cannot be set down, there is ample scope left for the suggestions of 
a well ordered Commission of the clerical and musical elements 
which could inquire into, report, and advise upon the vexed question. 
At no time have circumstances been so favorable to such an inquiry as 
at the present. Matters musical in the Church are now at their worst, 
and all unbiased people would probably welcome a reformation ; 
especially would those who have to regard the matter from a ‘con- 
gregational’ light rejoice at the prospect of a change which would 
generalize and bring uniformity into the music of our Churches. It 
is gratifying to learn that the clergyman is no longer to be a half- 
trained workman, knowing perhaps his theological tenets butignorant 
of a subject of which he should know much, especially when we re- 
member how large a share that subject forms in the services which 
he is sent forth to direct. Musical training among the clergy has 
long been sorely needed, and at length men of all shades of opinion 
are recognizing and providing for the necessity. The Universities 
have taken the matter up, and the Board of Musical studies at Cam- 
bridge suggests that ministers should provide themselves with such 
an amount of knowledge of the subject, as would enable them to 
excert their influence intelligently and in aright direction. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the unsatisfactory condition of music in the Church is 
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owing mainly to the inability of the clergy to judge between right and 
wrong, good taste and bad, in the musical parts of their Services, 
such an encouraging step as that which shall the better qualify clergy- 
men for their responsible duties, cannot but augur well for the future 
of the Church's Services. 

In the event of such a Commission as that described ever sitting, 
its attention could not be directed to any better end than that of 
securing uniformity and consistency in our Services by laying down 
an order or plan, which, to some extent, shall place the musical part 
as much within the grasp of average intelligence as is the Liturgical 
form of prayer itself. No one has ever been heard to complain of 
the monotone of the Prayer Book, which answers the requirements 
of all sections ; why cannot there be a Hymn Book which shall be- 
come as general in our Church as is the Prayer Book? It has been 
well pointed out that a movement forthe compilation of a new Hymn 
Book stamped with the zm#frimature of the Church and rendered as 
obligatory as its liturgy, would be a great advantage, and surely with 
our many excellent divines and church musicians — the former at 
least unsurpassed in any period of the Church's history — such a 
scheme is not impracticable. There is no lack of Hymnals in use in 
our Church, but it would be hard to find one that is free from strained, 
biased, and exaggerated sentiment. A new collection should be as 
liberal and comprehensive in its character as are the Bible and Prayer 
Book, whose teaching our hymns should embody and endorse; and 
it would be for the better were they founded more largely on Scrip- 
ture scenes and subjects, lending, as these would, an undying charm 
of theme and expression—a quality that is sadly wanting in the ef- 
forts of many hymn writers, whose effusions tell too plainly of 
personal sympathies, and not infrequently wound susceptible and 
thoughtful Christians with their crude similes and unreal sentiment 
drawn from trivial scenes and every-day life. As to the tunes in 
such an authorised Hymnal, no better course could be pursued than 
that of including the best readings of those old and well-known 
tunes and melodies, which have become familiar to old and young 
church-goers—such tunes, for instance, as the ‘Old Hundredth,’ Tal- 
lis’s Canon to the words ‘Sun of my Soul,’ ‘Luther’s Hymn,’ with the 
little less known chorale, ‘Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ ‘St. Peter,’ 
Cruger’s tune, ‘Nun danket alle Gott’; the older melodies ‘Urbs 
Besta’ and ‘Corde natus,’ and many other such undying strains with- 
out which no Hymn Book would be complete ; and if new tunes were 
needed, there are, happily, among us church musicians, who are able 
to compose these—and this in excellent style, and one that would be 
acceptible to all devout worshippers; for it must be borne in mind 
that though Church music is in a bad way, that condition arises from 
no lack of Church musicians (whose style possesses an agreeable, if 
not quite the “we ring) of Church music, but from the want of ap- 
preciation and regard for such on the part of those high in clerical 
authority. A new Hymnal, and one that could be used generally, 
would be a step in the right direction—serving, as it would, to unite 
Church parties and to give an impetus to music in the Church in its 
best form—namely, congregational singing. When the hymnology 
of our Church is placed upon some better basis than it now is, we 
shall probably hear less mumbling and more hearty praise; there 
will be less apathy, less muttering and indistinctness, or even silence, 
so far as the Congregation is concerned, which are the characteristics 
of the present system. Church-goers from the North may then visit 
Southern Churches, those from the East.may go to the West, and find 
that, though under strange roofs, they were yet at home in one of the 
most precious parts of the Service-—one which, unhappily, is, under 
existing circumstances, shut out from many worshippers who are un- 
able to join therein because they are hampered with a variety of 
Hymn Books and an endless supply of tunes and times, with which 
the ear can never hope to grow familiar; or if it is not this it is the 
equally effective barrier of false delicacy in which the members of 
every congregation indulge, and by which the Hymns and Psalms 
are left to the care of a few bold beings in the Congregation, while 





the large majority look on in amazement, and content themselves 


with an almost inaudible whisper as their share of the Praise. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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It is related that Rev. Dr. Samuel West, of New Bedford, U. S., 
once reduced a refractory choir in the following way:—It having 
been rumoured that they would not sing a note on the next Sabbath, 
he commenced the morning service by giving out the hymn, 

“Come ye that love the Lord.” 


After reading it through, he looked up very emphatically at the 
choir, and said, ‘‘ You will begin at the second verse— 

‘Let those refuse to sing 

Who never knew our Lord.’”’ 
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MORE ABOUT TRANSPOSITION. 


© 
3 HE article by Mr. Forbes, in the December number of THE 
as VistTror, called to mind various devices which have from 
time to time been introduced in order to explain the ‘‘transpo- 
sition of the scale,’’ some of which were greater puzzles than was 
that which they were intended to make clear, while others were 
either cumbersome or expensive. 

Many teachers have given the subject undue prominence, and 
have devoted to it more time than was at all necessary or profitable. 
By the proper use of the simple diagrams given herewith—which 
any one can make for himself in a few minutes—the whole matter 
can be intelligently placed before the mind of a pupil in less than a 
quarter of an hour, as former large experience in teaching has 
abundantly proved, I give it, therefore, mainly for the benefit of 
inexperienced teachers. For class teaching, take two strips of very 
heavy card-board, three or four inches wide, oné twelve and the 
other eight inches in length. With a pair of “ dividers"’ carefully 
make points for ruled lines exactly to represent inches and half 
inches, marking the lines very distinctly so as readily to be seen 
by all. Explain the fone relations of what is called the Diatonic 
Scale, as represented upon the shorter card. Then show that, by 
universal agreement, the first seven letters of the alphabet have been 
assigned as wames for certain definite pitches whose fone relationship, 
beginning with C, corresponds to the Diatonic Scale. Illustrate this 
by the long line and letters on the longer card. (Bear in mind that 
the Diatonic Scale is unalterable, and everything must be arranged 
to meet that at all points.) The s#termediate tones (‘‘ chromatic 
intervals’) are also shown by this card. 

Now, placing the two side by side, thus: 
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and B-C, in fact all the pitches 
Now 


the eye at once sees that E-F 
expressed by letters, correspond exactly to the Diatonic Scale. 
change (‘‘transpose"’) the scale so that one is at G, thus: 
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|It is at once apparent that the pitches are correct until we reach 
| seven, for which F does not indicate a pitch sufficiently high; so, 
passing F we take another called F aor which is an entirely 
different tone, having no more relation to F than C hasto B. The 
eye now sees why F sharp becomes a factor in the scale of G, while 
F, is entirely omitted ; simply because F is, like some good people, 
‘not quite ip to the mark." As a matter of convenience in writing, 
the sign of the new tone is placed at the beginning of the staff after 
the clef, to show that all following notes found upon that degree 
of the staff indicate the pitch F sharp instead of F. 

If we now move the Diatonic Scale so as to place ome against D, 
we see that F a must be taken for ‘Aree, and that for the same 
reason, (as given above in detail,) we must take C sharf instead of 
C, for seven, and so on through all the transpositions by sharps. 















We have thus far taken five of the scale for one of a new scale. 
We now go back to C and taking four of that scale as ome for a 
new scale, we place one at F and find the difficulty reversed. 
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One is on F, ¢we upon G, /Aree upon A, 


Ee 


and we wish to write four upon the next degree of the staff, but B 
indicates a pitch that is feo Aigh. We therefore use # fat instead, 
omitting B entirely, and, as before, place the sign of this new tone at 
the beginning, to show that the degree of the staff upon which it is 
placed represents B fat instead of B. 


— oF 


It is not necessary in this article to go farther into details, as the 
difficulty and its remedy are fully shown in these three examples, 
and each additional transposition involves only a repetition of the 
same explanations. 

I hope this may be helpful to some who have not had the advant- 
ages of the “ National’’ and other ‘‘ Normals,’ where such matters 
are fully set forth, and that possibly it may throwa ray or two of 
light for some who may have been-—as poor George Arnold used 
to say—‘‘exercised into their minds” on account of the blindly 
mysterious way in which a very simple matter was presented, or 
represented, or misrepresented to them. 

W. F. SHERWIN. 
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A WANDERING MINSTREL. 


Fs JOHN HOWARD. 
~rT*HE Chicago meeting afforded a shining contrast to that second 
“4 meeting at Chautauqua, where a damp and desolate band of 


musicians with frogs in their throat, croaked dismally of mu- 
sical delights on the swampy banks of that placid lakelet. Illumi- 
nated by kerosene we electrified each other with brilliant flashes of 
wit and wisdom, and were thankful enough for the presence of a stray 
Jamestownite to swell our shrunken audiences. 

Magnificent, indeed, was the prospectus for the following vear. | 
The whole United States and the Territories were divided into sec- 
tions to be canvassed with almost political thoroughness. It all came 
to little or naught, but certainly served to lend us a much needed 
dignity of deliberation, But no one, I am inclined to believe, has 
regretted his attendance ; for many pleasant and amusing incidents 
may be easily recalled. 

How appropriately and effectively did the straight and gentle- 
manly form of Mr. Sykes fill and adorn the Presidential chair! or 
was it a stool? How courteously did he explain- misunderstandings, 
showing a thorough comprehension of the subject in dispute ! With 
what an unquenchable thirst did a certain unnameable Professor in- 
sert his catarrhal proboscis into the utterly unknown interior of every 
topic discussed. With what truly excellent intentions did the hastily 
organized quartette of male voices essay to entertain us with presum- | 
ably brilliant gems of German melody. But conflicting ‘‘methods” 
and the amphibious state of the throats engaged combined to dull 
their original lustre. 

How pleasantly were the evenings passed, thanks especially to the 
virtuoso Sherwood, who gave us lavishly of his almost inexhaustible | 
repertory. Piano music is always heard to better advantage in a | 
moderately sized room than in the larger area of a Concert Hall. | 
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The foremost charm of all music, its /ega/o flow, its steadily out 
pouring stream never interrupted except for special effects riven 
inadequately by the too distant piano-string. The attack is too 
prominent; the ensuing vibrations, though heard and felt 1 smal 
ler enclosure, fade so suddenly in the echoless spaces of a public 
room that the notes appear, not like closely united links of a chain, 
but like beads on a string, separate, detached, almost staccato in ef 
fect. To one who hears the piano for the first time at the discourag 


ing distance of a Concert performance, this tinkling, broken succes 
sion is a severe disappointment after the more continuous roll of par 
lor playing. Not even a Chickering or a Steinway Grand can wholly 
bridge this gap, can tie together the constantly threads of 
piano-forte discourse. 

For this sufficient reason the recitals by Mr. Sherwood were he 
at the very best advantage. The little parlor of the neighboring ho 


severea 


tel would just hold all the members of the National Association of 
Music Teachers then assembled ; and we huddled together in ger 
uine admiration of the musical treat our Boston guest afforde: 
May he never have cause to regret his good-natured aid to a « 
almost forlorn. 

How discouraging it is to listen toa really finished pianist! J have 
tried that G minor Ballade myself; have spent a fruitless thr 
months or more over its difficult distances. But the gridiron of 


Chopin's arpeggiate harmonies has to many cross-bars lacking to b 
safely manipulated even by mildly professional fingers. To 
wood it may be nothing to easily step with two adjacent fingers over 


the interval of ride 


She T 


a fifth or a sixth ; to me it is a distressing st ora 
stumbling sprawl, a veritable game of instrumental hop-scotch at 
which I am beaten with depressing uniformity. It may be doubted 


whether even Sherwood would not be slightly relieved by a larger 
hand and a longer finger. The Abbe Vogler, teacher of the triad of 
celebrities, Liszt, Meyerbeer and Auber, could span full two octaves, 
and Liszt himself has an extraordinary compass. 

Yet small hands may accomplish wonders. A lady who studied 
with Hans Von Bulow has remarked to me that it was almost a renewed 


surprise at each preliminary hand shaking to feel how small and 
chubby was that wonderfully agile fist. It often excited my admira 
tion to hear the many note chords which the little hand and dimi: 

tive frame of the lamented Richter, harmonist and organist, could 
infallibly puncture in the stiffly yielding key-boards of the Church of 
St. Thomas. Louis Plaidy did not pretend to strictly follow the rules 


so sternly imposed upon his pupils. His digits were so stumpy that 
they lay almost straight along the ivory keys as with outward bowed 
arm he passed thumb under finger or finger over thumb. His chord 
playing was abominable; but file or in double 
thirds were amazingly fluent and precise. 


But I have wandered far from Chautauqua 


, 
his scale S, in singtie 


} 


and strayed very wide 


of vocal topics. That meeting of the Association is by no manner of 
means to be regretted, for it kept the name alive for another and for 
many other returning years We found each other to be good, 
hearty, clever fellows in the main ; less selfish and conceited than we 


had supposed ; all fond of a good joke and sudden repartee ; all pro 


gressive. in intention, and many in fact Though disappointed in 
the number who attended we were agreeably surprised to realize that 
we had had a good time, and comforted to know that the breath of 


Sb 
life still lingered precariously in our corporate body. 
15 East Fourteenth street, N. Y. City. 
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SNIFFLING. 


KinG's COLLEGE, 


Editor oj the litsttor 


STRAND, LONDON, W. ( 


: Y attention has been called to an article signed John 
" Howard,” in the November number of your excellent 
z periodical, to which I would crave permission, alike in the 
interests of art and of health, to say a few wordsinreply. [If the 
slight sound of “sniffling,’’ (to use Mr. Howard's expression) is 


heard in the case of any person inspiring through the nostrils, such 
person does it in a manner which is fofad/y wrong and in a most 
inartistic fashion. If Mr. Howard will do me the honor to refer t 

the bottom of p. 80 of the third edition of my “King’s College 
Lecture on Elocution,” he will see that I expressly say that the 
lungs should be filled gute inaudibly, and that not a sound should 
be heard even by the nearest bystanders. This is accomplished easily 


enough if the inspiring effort be made entirely by the muscles of 


the Josterior nares, as it should be. It is by calling into action the 
j}muscles of the ex/erna/ nostrils that this “sniffling'’ sound is 
caused ; than which, I quite agree with Mr. Howard, nothing can be 
more disagreeable. By this method, it is scarcely possible to avoid 


the inspiratory effort being both seen and heard; but by using the 
muscles of the fosterior nares only, the inspiration is as inaudible as 
it is invisible. 

As regards the sanitary advantages which follow, there cannot 
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be a doubt by any one who has freofperly acquired this art, not only 
is the voice rounder, richer and fuller, when the lungs are adequately 
supplied with air taken in this way, but the throat never gets dry or 
parched; for this is caused only by drawing in air by the open 
mouth. For preventing many serious diseases of the respiratory 
organs, and generaliy promoting health and vigor, I refer Mr. 
Howard, and your readers generally, to the many extracts given in 
Lecture VI. of my “‘ King's College Lecture on Elocution,”’ (Truebner 
& Co., Ludgate Hill, London,) from the works of Thelwall, Catlin, 
Frobisher, De Quinsey, Dr. Gordon Holmes, Sir Henry Holland, 
Dr. Shuldham, Herr Emil Behnke, Dr. Lennon Brown, etc. I may 
add too, that since the last edition of my book was published, our 
present great sanitory authority, Dr. W. B. Richardson, has written 
an article in one of our principal magazines, urging in the strongest 
terms, all persons, on every account, to adopt this method of taking 
in the air upon all occasions. When will Mr. Howard give us a 
similar list of authorities in favor of the system he advocates, viz. : 
taking in the air by the ofen mouth. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
December 21, 1882. CHARLES J. PLUMPTRE. 
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Burdette's Solomonisms. 


a. ‘ . 
35 ‘=f Y son, when you hear a man growling and scolding because 
I \/- Moody gets $200 a week for preaching Christianity, you will 


eco perceive that he never worries a minute because Ingersoll 
gets $200 a night for preaching atheism. You will observe that the 
man who is unutterable shocked because Francis Murphy gets $120 
a week for temperance work, seems to think it is all right when the 
barkeeper takes in twice as much money ina single day. The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire, my boy, and he is just as worthy of it in 
the pulpit as he is upon the stump. Is a man who is honestly trying 
to save your immortal soul more worthless than the man who is only 
trying his level best to go to congress? Isn't Moody doing as good 
work as Ingersoll? Isn't John B. Gough as much the friend of 
humanity and society as the bartender? Do you want to get all the 
good in the world for nothing, so that you may be able to pay a high 
price for the bad? Remember, my boy, the good things in the 
world are always the cheapest. Spring water costs less than a bar- 
rel of corn whiskey; a box of cigars will buy two or three Bibles; a 
gallon of old brandy costs more than a barrel of flour; a ‘‘full hand” 
at poker often costs a man more in twenty minutes than his Church 
subscription amounts to in three years; a state election costs more 
than a revival of religion; you can sleep in Church every Sunday 
morning, for nothing, if you are mean enough to deadbeat your 
lodging in that way, but a nap in a Pullman car costs you two dol- 
lars every time; fifty cents for the circus and a penny for the little 
ones to put in a missionary box; one dollar for the theatre and a 
pair of old trousers, frayed at the ends, baggy at the knees and ut- 
terly bursted as to the dome, for the Michigan sufferers ; the dancing 
lady who kicks her slipper over the orchestra chairs every night gets 
$600 a week, and the city missionary gets $600 a year; the horse race 
scoops in $2,000 a day, and the Church fair lasts a week, works 
twenty-five or thirty of the best women in America nearly to death, 
and comes out $40 in debt—why, my boy, if you ever find yourself 
sneering or scoffing because once in a while you hear of a preacher 
getting a living or even a luxurious salary, or a temperance worker 
making money, go out in the dark and feel ashamed of yourself. 
Precious little does religion and charity cost the old world, my boy, 
and when the money it does get is flung into its face, like a bone to 
a dog, the donor is not benefitted by the gift, and the receiver is 
not, and certainly should not be, grateful. It is insulted.—Burfing- 
ton Hawkeye. 





A curious musical entertainment has been recently arranged ata 
circus in the Champs Elysees. Round the circus are supported a 
variety of instruments, including bells, flutes, cymbals, drums, oboes, 
etc., connected by wires with a key-board in the middle of the circus. 
There is also, in the space below the circus, a machine similarly con- 
nected which gives a sound, as it were, of earthquakes. An orches- 
tral piece is performed on four trumpets in the centre, one of the 
performers, by pressing now and again an electric key-board, bringing 
into action the distant instrument as required ; now a drum beat, now 
a play of bells, imitation of bird song, etc. He is also enabled in 
the same way to produce far off detonations and ignite blue lights. 
A strange impression is produced. 





FREDERIC CHOPIN. HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS. 


.), CCORDING to the opinion universally prevailing at that time, 
Carl was the faithful portraiture of Chopin, although on ac- 
count of the exaggeration with which his character is delin- 
eated, he is caricatured. The love-story of the novel, strikingly re- 
sembles that which he experienced in his relation to Georges Sand. 
It contained much happiness, but also much bitterness, and no one 
felt this more than Chopin himself. But the invalid, as well as all the 
world, knew that the actual Lucrezia had not died from sacrifice, 
and that the Carl of the novel was intended to be no other than him- 
self. It is said that, with a refined cruelty, the proof-sheets were de- 
livered to him with the request that he should correct the typographi- 
cal errors; it is, however, a fact, that the children of Madame 
Sand, pointing to the novel, said to Chopin: ‘Do you know, Mr. 
Chopin, that you are meant by Prince Carl?” Every one who knew 
the motive of this work, has condemned the author for it. She ex- 
cused herself, declaring that she had been misunderstood, that mo- 
tives had been attributed to her which she had not at all had.* 
‘Prince Carl is no artist,’’ she said extenuatingly ; “‘he is, dreamy, 
but nothing more ; he is no genius, and has no claims to be such. His 
personality is scarcely raised above the commonplace ; he is never 
amiable, and is so little the picture of the great artist, that Chopin, 
who daily read the manuscript, which lay upon my writing-table, 
never thought that it was designedly to deceive him, him who was 
otherwise so suspicious. But afterward, through the gossip of evil 
tongues, he actually imagined that in Prince Carl I had meant to 
portray him, and in Lucrezia, the martyr, to portray myself. My 
enemies, who were among his friends, persuaded him that my novel is 
intended torepresent my relation tohim. His memory was atthat time, 
somewhat feeble, and when the substance of this book was related to 
him in a distorted manner, he had already forgotten the true delinea- 
tion of the position and peculiarities of Prince Carl. Why did 
Chopin not read my novel a second time ?”” Madame Sand deeply 
regretted that at the moment, when the rupture between her and the 
great artist was inevitable. Matuszynski was no longer alive, his 
friendship for Chopin, and the influence which he had upon him, 
“would have been a sure means,” as Georges Sand says, “ to render 
the whisperings of intrigantes harmless." Even if it had come to a 
separation, it would have been less painful and violent through 
Matuszynski’s mediation. In spite of all this, the sick, and for this 
reason, less passionate man, pie. noel with the most painful emo- 
tions, the mortification which the novel inflicted upon him. “If I 
leave her now—the woman whom I honored and loved," he said to 
himself, ‘‘I make the romance a true story, and expose her to the 
blame ; yea, contempt of the better class of people.”” He continued 
nobly to endure it, withdrawing ever more within himseif, until at 
last he could endure it no longer. In the beginning of the year 
1847, Madame Sand brought about the complete rupture by a vio- 
lent scene of which her daughter was the innocent occasion. To the 
unjust reproaches which she raised again, he only replied: ‘I will 
at once leave your house, and desire, that for you I may henceforth 
no longer exist."" She had earnestly wished for these words ; she 
opposed no objection, and the same day, the artist left the house of 
Georges Sand forever. This excitement, and the grief arising out of 
it, threw him again upon the sick-bed, and for a long time it was 
seriously feared that he would soon exchange it for the coffin. 

One of his best friends, and at the same time his favorite pupil, 
Gutmann, nursed him with the greatest, and most sacrificing care. 
How deeply grateful the sufferer was for this faithfulness, is proved by 
continuous questions which he directed to the friends and acquaint- 
ances who visited him. ‘‘ How is Gutmann? Is he not very tired? 
Will it not fatigue him too much, if he continue to watch by me? 
Ah, I do not like to trouble him so, and yet I do not like to have any 
other about me so muchas him.’ These were almost the only 
words which he spoke, for his visitors would not allow him to talk 
and strove to entertain and draw him away from his own gloomy 
thoughts. The efforts of his physician, and Gutmann’'s unwearied 
nursing, succeeded at last, in partially restoring Chopin. When he 
again appeared for the first time among his friends, they found him 
changed beyond description. In the following summer he was ap- 
parently much better, so that he was able again to employ himself 
with composing. He did not wish to leave Paris, as he was former- 
ly accustomed to do at this time of the year. Thus he lost the bene- 
ficial influence which the fresh country air had always exerted upon 
his health. In the winter of 1847-1848, the condition of Chopin's 
health was much more precarious. His residence in Paris became 
gradually unpleasant for him, because of political disturbances and 
other causes. He decided to go for awhile to England, where among 





* “ Historie de ma vie,” Vol. 13. 














his acquaintances and friends, he numbered various kind, well- | 
wishing persons who had often invited him in the most cordial way | 
to come to England as soon as he had leisure. But before he left | 
Paris, he wished to take leave of the public of the continental 
capital in a concert.* 

This took place on the 16th of February, 1848, in Pleyel-Hall, and 
Chopin could not have wished a more select, brilliant circle of listen- 
ers than he had on this day.t He was received with enthusiasm by 
the assembly, among whom were personages of the highest rank, 
and many of the first art-celebrities of Paris, and to the close of the 
concert, every one exerted himself to give to the gifted musician, the 
rare virtuoso, the amiable man, proofs of the highest respect and ad- 
miration which his talent deserved. Frederick, himself was deeply 
touched ; this triumph, the last which he experienced in Paris, was 
for him a balsam for so many of the wounds which destiny had 
thrust upon him, and which even though they had begun gradually 
to heal, yet still at times sorely pained. The political events, which 
on the twenty-third of February, destroyed a dynasty and drove a 
King with his family from the country, effected Chopin deeply. He 
had never experienced anything from Louis Phillippe but kindness 
and sympathy, and lamented the fate of the house of Orleans. But 
at the same time he drew from this revolution new hopes for his un- | 
happy fatherland, which he still loved as passionately and as faith- 
fully, as in the time when he as a youth in Warsaw, set to music, 
patriotic songs, which were never allowed to be brought before the 
public But when he saw that the excitement in the people's minds, 
which took its course like a hurricane through almost the whole of 
Europe, brought neither more liberty nor more independence to 
Poland, he more rarely opened his heart, incensed at the course of 
events, when he spoke of politics. 

There was now no longer any obstacle in the way to his decision to 
travel from France to England ; his friends, although they were at- 
tached to him, did not, dissuade him from this intention, but 
hoped that he would soon feel at home in London. A month be- | 
fore his departure, in the latter part of March, he was invited to a| 
soiree, by a lady whose hospitable house he had often and gladly | 
visited in former times. For a few moments he hesitated whether | 
he should accept this invitation, for within the last four years he had | 
visited the Parisian drawing-rooms less frequently ; finally, as if im- | 
pelled by an inward voice he promised to go. 

An hour before Chopin entered the house of Madame H , he} 
was the subject of live y conversation. A musical connoisseur was 
giving an account of his meeting with the celebrated artist at Nahant, 
of his wonderful playing in the beautiful moonlight summer-nights. 
A lady remarked: ‘‘Chopin’s spirit breathes from the best of | 
Madame Sand’s novels. Like all authors of lively imaginations, | 
she often lost patience in her work, because, before she had yet | 
quite finished a plan, she was already busied with a new one. In} 
order to keep herself to the writing-table, and to be able to work with | 
more care, she begged her beloved, to improvise upon the piano | 
while she wrote, and inspired by his playing, she wrote thus her best | 
novels.” 

After these words, a deep, -half-audible sigh escaped the lips of a | 
lady, who softly entered the salon from the adjoining room, and by 
whom the speaker had not been seen. Her pale face was flushed. 
tears were standing in her deep, wonderful eyes; what could have 
moved her soul so powerfully ? 

Several gentlemen now entered the drawing-room, the lady drew 
back and seated herself behind an ivy-screen, which formed a con- | 
venient hiding-place. Perhaps an hour she sat thus, unnoticed by the | 
guests, observed only by the hostess, who understood her conduct. | 
When the company became more numerous, the lady arose and | 
with her peculiar, fluctuating step, she went up to Chopin, extending | 
her right hand as in greeting. ‘‘ Frederick!” glided over her lips, 
audible only to him — he beheld for the first time, after a long, bitter 
separation, Georges Sand standing close before him, penitent, ap- 
parently anxious to conciliate him. A deathly paleness overspread 
his delicate, emaciated, but still attractive features; a moment his | 
soft eyes met hers, which were fastened searchingly upon his face ; 
then he turned and left the room. 








* It cannot be said that Chopin forced himself upon the public with his concerts. 
Within the years’ 1834-1848, he had given in Paris only one public concert with the 
co-operation of Viardot, Garcia and Franchomme, (February 21, 1842), in which he | 
played the following compositions: Ballade, (A-flat major); three Mazourkas, (a-flat 
major, B-major, A-minor) ; three etudes, (A-flat major, F-minor, C-minor!; Preludes, 
(D-flat major); Impromptu, (G-flat major); Nocturne, (D-flat major). This concert, 
as could not ossible be otherwise with Chopin's poetical, deep-felt playing, left a 
greater and more delightful impression — the public, than the first in the “ Ital- 
ans.”’ Chopin gave almost every year in Pleyel-Hall, musical seances. in which he al- 
a played alone, and for tickets to which, his admirers and friends paid twenty- 
rancs. 


+ Chopin's last concert began with a trio by Mozart ; he was assisted by Alard and 
Franchomme. Chopin then played his new cello-sonata, in G-minor (op. 65), and 
some smaller pieces, as etudes, preludes, mazourkas and waltzes. 





Toward the end of April, he said farewell to his Parisian friends, 
and those of his countrymen who were residing in the capital, and 
set out mag his journey to London. Chopin's compositions 
had already long ago attained deserved popularity in England ; they 
were always gladly heard and extolled; consequently he was re 
ceived wherever he appeared, with extraordinary respect and that 
cordial sympathy which is the highest reward for the poet and artist. 
The hospitality and high respect with which his old acquaintances 
greeted him, the complimentary manner with which his new ones 
received him, delighted Frederick's heart, sensitive to friendship and 
affection. He lived again in society, and hoped, amid totally diffe: 
ent surroundings, giving himself only to his beloved art, to forget 
the woman, for whom, despite all the harm which she had wrought 
him, he earnestly longed at times. Her dazzling intellect, her inex- 
haustible fancy, her passionate love of earlier days had once made for 
him a time of fairy-like happiness, which he could never, never for 
get, but however deeply it pained him to do it, his judgment said to 
him that that woman is not worthy a sigh. 

After Chopin had been presented at the Dutchess of Switzerland's 
to Queen Victoria, and had played at Court, he received 
daily to the best houses of England, and was everywhere received 
with marks of honor and finally asa declared favorite. The late 
companies, the need of sleep, the discomforts in general of drawing 
room life, were of no advantage to the impaired health of the cele 
brated man, and were wholly disapproved by his physicians. In or- 
der to live more quietly, he accepted an invitation to Scotland, 
whose rough climate, as was foreseen, had an unfavorable effect 
on his health. The mists which prevail there, extremely injurious 
to nervous men, affected his mental condition, and generated within 
him those melancholy thoughts which had already often tortured him 
in earlier years, and helped to color his most intense and wildly ro 
mantic compositions. From Scotland he wrote among other things 
to his friend Grzymala: 


invitations 


lil- 
“a 


( Zo be continued. 
a 


A GEM. 


If the old poets, whose style is so successfully imitated in the foll 
poem (which appears in the February ‘‘ Century’), ever pro 
thing of more real grace and beauty, we have yet to see it. We 
THE VisitTor readers will thank us for reprinting it. Ep. Visiror 

THE CONSTANT HEART. 


Sadde songe is out of season 


Wil 


au 


ed any 


are 


When birds and lovers mate, 

When soule to soule must paye swete toll 
And fate be joined with fate ; 

Sadde songe and woeful thoughts controle 
This constant heart of myne, 

And make newe love a treason 
Unto my Valentine. 

How shall my wan lippes utter 
Their summons to the deade,— 

Where nowe repeate the promise swete, 
So farre my love hath fledd ? 

What musick fleet 

Shall crosse the walle that barres ? 


My only love! 


To earth the burthen mutter, 
Or sings it to the starres. 
But if no resurrection 
Unseale her dwellinge low, 
If one so fayre must bide her there 
Until the trumpe shall blowe, 
Nathlesse shall Love out vie Dispaire, 
(Whilst constant heart is myne) 
And, robbed of her perfection, 
Be faithful to her shrine. 
At this blythe season bending 
I’le whisper to the clodde, 
To the chill grasse where shadows passe 
And leaflesse branches nodde ; 
There keepe my watche, and crye—Alas, 
That Love may not forget, 
That joye must have swifte ending 
And Life be laggard yet! 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


THE 
Musical Visitor. 
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THE Musicat Visitor ¢s published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

BaF Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice well understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month: otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


THE article in the last VistToR by Joseph Ben- 
nett, was from a dissertation of some length 
now appearing in a London journal, 7he Mu- 
sical Times, and was sent us by a friend for pub- 


lication in our paper. 


THE letter the Visitor from Prof. 
Plumptre, of King’s College, London, will be 


It may lead 


to 


read with interest by our readers. 


to a discussion, which, if it arises, we shall 


watch with great interest. 


MME. NILsson writes to the N. Y: 77tbune 
to ask that it correct the impression that she 
habitually plays cards, especially poker, and 
naively adds: ‘*Mr. Abbey never beat me 
playing poker, and I don’t believe he could if 
he tried.” 

OnE of the worthy citizens of Washington, 
D. C., having volunteered to defray the ex- 
penses of removing the remains of John How- 
ard Payne, the author of ‘* Home, Sweet 
Home,” from Tunis to America, the work has 
been accomplished and the wanderer is home 
again at last. 

WE are pained to hear of the accident to Mr. 
John Howard, the voice teacher of New York, 
whose writings are familiar to our readers. 
The studio caught fire, and he was severely 
burned. He is now in Boston for treatment, 
from whence he has sent an article for this 
number of the VISITOR. 


THE January edition of the VIsITOR is nearly 
exhausted. We are receiving large numbers of 
new names, as well as renewals of expiring 
subscriptions. Although subscriptions may 
begin at any time, and each paper is complete 
in itself, yet it is desirable that subscribers 
have complete volumes as far as possible. 





THE ‘‘sympathy”’ or ‘‘affinity” existing be- 
tween musical tones and instruments seems to 
have been fully understood by the celebrated 
novelist, George Eliot. In her lastgreat work, 
** Middlemarch,” may be found the following 
lines : 

“* How will you know the pitch of that great bell, 

Too large for you to stir? Let but a flute 

Play ‘neath the fine mixed metal ; listen close 

Till the right note flows forth a silvery rill, 

Then shall the huge ball tremble—then the mass, 


With myriad waves concurrent, shall respond 
In low, soft unison.” 


In proof of our assertion that the difficulties 
in the way of young musie students come more 
from the manner and methods of teaching than 
from notations themselves, we give the follow- 
ing result of a recent musical examination in 
England. In answer to the question, ‘* What 
is a scale ?”’ one reply was: ‘A lot of little 
notes running up into acleft; another: ‘‘A lot 
of notes, every one of which is higher than all 
the others.” We quite agree with the music 
journals of our mother country, that the Eng- 
lish music teachers should be registered. 


THE VISITOR is edited upon the supposition 
that its subscribers and friends like something 
helpful, solid and pure, and that amusement 
and entertainment does not consist in making 
bad puns, orcalling other papers names. From 
the way in which the VisIToR is received we 
find that it pays to give the people credit for 
common sense anda capability for something 
more than scraps and clippings. In fact, two 
or three of our brother editors most cordially 
approve of our course, for, of late, a large part 
of their own papers have been made up from 
the Visrror, though that fact is not made 
known by the usual * credits.” 


Who Shall Decide When Doctors 
Disagree ? 


At no one time in the history of music, has 
there been so many and various theories and 
‘*methods”’ clamoring for attention and sup- 
port as at the present writing. This is especi- 
ally true of the department of voice culture, 
though all others branches of musical instruc- 
tion present a confusing array of ‘‘best ways” 
and ‘‘only true systems.”’ 

Strange enough it is that the vocal organs, 
the most delicate of all, and concerning which 
it would be supposed by a non-professional 
the simplest theories should prevail, are the 
very. ones to be over-burdened by a multi- 
plicity of ‘*ways and means.”’ 

We sigh for the good old days of theysinging 
master. He is departed to the shades, or 
some other good place, and we have instead, 
the ‘* voice architect.”” The former taught us 
how to read and understand music, leaving 
nature to care for our vocal organs; the latter 
gives us more physiology than music, and the 
studios of many of our ‘‘ voiceistS’? much 
more resemble the interior of a dissecting-room 
in a medical college than the office of one 
devoted to musical instruction. 

Asa result, we know more about our ‘* in- 
sides”? than we did before, but less about the 
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real things of music. Good old Dr. Mason 
used to say to us, ‘* Shall 1 take my toes apart 
and dissect my foot and my leg and learn the 
names of all the bones and muscles and what 
they do and how they do it, in order to learn to 
dance?” and he might have added, ‘will I 
dance more gracefully or more easily for 
knowing all these things?” 

Now, fellow-teachers, be patient; this is not 
a diatribe against you. It is right that you 
should know the why and wherefore. A 
certain amount of knowledge on the part of 
the pupil is also to be desired, but by some 
of you at least, this thing is over-done, and 
besides, how is it, that with all your investiga- 
tions and physiological lore, you do not come 
to some better agreement among yourselves 
about the uses and the modus operandi of the 
organs which have to do with tone prodaction ? 

Again, did the old Italian masters of your 
art, teach all these things pertaining to vocal 
mechanism? Did they now about them? 
They surely did not have the appliances for 
looking down people’s throats that you have, 
and yet you do not seem to turn out any deffer 
singers than they. 

It may be that the great singers of the past, 
whose aames and memories we cherish, were 
great in spite of their teachers, rather than 
because of them. Yet, since the almost uniform 
result of study with these old teachers was 
success, it seems to suggest that possibly they 
had, in the main, a true idea of the require- 
ments of their profession and a tolerably fair 
knowledge of what was needed to build up 
and develop the voice in singing. 

It may be that there was quite as much 
diversity of opinion and difference in practice 
in the old days as now, though it does not so 
appear. We do know, however, that the 
differences which did exist were quite unlike 
those which occupy the attention of teachers 
and pupils at the present time. 

We believe in progress. In suggesting that 
there are too many methods of voice culture, 
and that they differ materially from those 
which produced the most celebrated singers of 
the world, we do not consider ourselves as 
retrograding, or stepping in the way of the 
wheels of progress and reform, but for the 
sake of a bewildered public we cry a halt 
before theories get more numerous and methods 
more mixed. 

Mixed! Can things be more mixed than now ? 
We are to inhale through the nostrils, and we 
are not; we are to focus the tone at a certain 
point in the mouth, and we are not; we are to 
use clavicular breathing, and we.are not; the 
diaphragm and intercostal muscles must do 
all the work of breathing, and they must not; 
the chest must not move in breathing and the 
abdomen must, and vce versa ; this is right and 
it is wrong, one must do this way and again he 
must not, etc., etc., to the end of the chap- 
ter, if it has any end at all. 

Since writing the above our attention has 
been called to a work yet in manuscript, 
(Heaven keep it there?) which adds a psycho- 
logical difficulty to the problem, in which the 
mind and soul is to act on the viscera, cere- 








bellum and all the other ‘“ fixins,” in such a 
way asto place along side of the names of the 
world’s greatest singers of the past, those of all 
who adopt and practice this ‘* method.” 

How is the public at large to know what to 
do? With all the various methods that have 
become somewhat prominent asserting each, in 
emphatic+erms and abundant testimonials, its 
right to be considered the only true way, and 
the little ‘‘ me-toos ’ 
morning and disappear with the day—what way 


’ 


which spring up every 


has one of judging which is best and right? 

A tree is known by its fruits. A little intel- 
ligent study and investigation will settle many 
of the difficulties in the way. The old masters 
of Italian song left behind them traditions of 
The good men are not all in the silent 
grave. One may 
who takes stock in somebody besides himself 


value. 
be assured that a teacher 
and is willing to add the experience of others 
to his own investigations, shows the right dis- 
position, to say the least. A teacher who is in 
the endeavor to get back to nature’s method is 
to be recommended. Such an one will spend 
but little time giving medical lectures to his 
pupils, though a little study of the anatomy of 
the vocal organs will do no harm. It is not 
even necessary to go abroad for suitable voice 
training. America has, as we have often claimed, 
every facility for a thorough musical education, 
and the prospect is still brightening. 
not be led away by high sounding names. 


A teacher who can 


We must 


Let common sense govern. 
impart the right instruction cares more for that 
than to cumker it with a superfluity of titles. 
In seeking for the right they let the watch- 
‘‘nature and naturalness both in 


word be 


preaching and practice.’ 


The Singing School Again. 


We are agreeably surprised and delighted at 
the very general interest awakened by our late 
the “Old Fashioned 
A large number of letters have been 


editorial 
School.”’ 
received in response, pro. and con.; many of 


on Singing 


which we would like to print, could the space 
be spared. 

A few of our readers seemingly misunder- 
stand our position. 

The conductor of the Musical Institute and 
Convention think our fears 
groundless, and that in his special department 
of instruction is found all the good things of 
the singing school, with none of the attendant 
evils and inconveniences. 

The music teacher in the public school thinks 
that his field of operation covers the whole 
ground, and that the necessity of the old fash- 
ioned singing school has departed with the 
prejudice which prevented, up to late days, the 
introduction of music into our public schools. 

Again, the conservatory as well as the pri- 
vate teacher, tenaciously holds to the opinion, 
that with the numerous institutions where 
music is taught, and the multiplicity of teachers 
in every town and village of any considerable 
proportion, the old fashioned singing school 
would find but little if any support or encour- 
agement. There are others who assert that if 


is inclined to 








the style of school of which we have been 
speaking had any place in the present system 
of musical education, and was of any value to 
the public despite all the facilities for musical 
study which exists at this time, it would not 
have been superseded as it seems to have been. 

These are all the objections to a revival of 
the singing school we have received. To print 
a tithe of the favorable responses in our pos- 
session would require nearly a whole number 
of the Visivror. 
aided us by their encouragement, let us briefly 


So, thanking those who have 


review the ground. 

In the first place, the Vistror will be the 
last paper to oppose or throw cold water upon 
any really useful method of instruction, insti- 
tution or teacher. There cannot be too many 
We 
most thoroughly believe in music in the public 


good things in music or in anything else. 
schools. The work already done in this direc- 
tion in all places where it has been faithfully 
We are 


proud of what personal and professional con- 


tried, has proved a grand success. 


nection we have had with music in the public 
schools. We deny most emphatically the alle- 
gation that the teaching of music in the day 
schools has proved a * total failure.”’ 

Music in the public schools, however, does 
not at all affect the interests of the old fashion- 
ed singing Se hools, and when we say that the 
former does not and cannot take the place of 
the latter, we do not in the slightest degree re- 
flect upon the teachers engaged in this great 
and good work, or upon the various systems and 
methods in vogue. 

The Institute is good as far as it goes, but in 
the nature of things the work done in ten con- 
secutive days is hurried and incomplete when 
compared with one or two lessons of two hours 
each per week for three or four months. The 
convention is indispensable, but this is for 
those who are already able to read music to 
some extent, and as the most important instruc- 
tion is given in the day time, in both of these 
institutions, a large number of people are pre- 
vented by their daily occupatioas from attend- 
ing. 

The private teacher is expensive and beyond 
the means of many who could attend the even- 
ing school, where the cost of tuition, etc., is 
shared by the whole class. 

The conservatory is confined to large towns 
and cities, and this fact, apart from the ques- 
tion of expense, is sufficient in itself to deprive 
a large number who have only evenings to de- 
vote to music from enjoying the advantages of 
this system of instruction. 

And so we come back to the assertion in our 
first article on this subject, that the old fashion- 
ed singing school meets a want which none of 
the latter systems completely supply. 

Why, then, has the school gone out of date ? 
Mainly because the music teacher of the coun- 
try and town, somewhat influenced by false 
notions of city life and city methods, has de- 
parted from the faith, and is in the endeavor 
to apply to teaching in the smaller places the 


munities. 
point we must leave until another time. 
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The ‘‘ Redemption” Difficulty. 


A new phase of the copyright question is 
now before the public, occasioned by the suit 
brought by Theodore Thomas to enjoin J. G 
Lennon and others from performing Gounod’s 
**Redemption.” This oratorio is to be per- 
formed by the Handei and Haydn Society of 
Boston with the original orchestral score, by 
Mr. 


non has a chorus now studying the work, with 


special contract with Mr. Thomas. Len- 


a view to an early performance. A _ brisk war 
of words is now going on at the Hub, on account 
of this probable dual petformance. Mr. Len- 


non, however, failing to make suitable ar- 
rangements with Mr. Thomas for the orchestral 
score, has{had a score made by one who is ‘‘well 
acquainted with Gounod,” and proposes to give 
the the Mr. 


Thomas claiming that he alone has the right to 


oratorio with it—hence suit, 


produce the ‘‘ Redemption” with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The question is a complicated one in some 
respects, and simple enough in others. The 
**Redemption” being in print in America, of 
course becomes public property, and is at the 
disposal of any who wish to use it. This is 
not true, however, of the orchestral score, 
which is not published either in this country or 
Europe, and without which the vocal score is 
of comparatively little value for concert pur- 
poses. This orchestral score Mr. Thomas has 
secured from the distinguished author, on what 
terms it is not our business or the public’s to 
inquire. It belongs to Mr. Thomas for two 
years at least, and, of course, in placing it in 
Mr. Thomas’ hands, M. Gounod intended to 
give him the exclusive right of production for 
the time agreed upon. 

We are sorry that any trouble hasarisen, and 
that Mr. 


come to satisfactory terms about the matter. 


Lennon and Mr. Thomas could not 


We have no doubt that Boston would be glad 
to hear it twice, and by different choruses. 
There is no doubt about the legal aspects of 
the case in regard to the vocal score, but we are 
curious to see what will be the outcome of the 
Mr. 
statement that he has had the work scored by 


suit to restrain. Lennon admits in his 
one who is intimately acquainted with Gounod 
and his style, that he is going to imitate the 
We do 


not know whether the law can take hold of 


original score as closely as possible. 


this case or not, but the above confession is 
not a good one for Mr. Lennon. No one can 
question that Mr. Thomas has a right to pro- 
tection in this matter, but our laws are in such 
a muddle on copyright questions that it is very 


difficult to see what can be done about it. 
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Some Recent Inventions. 


We call the attention of the VisrTor readers 
to some recent inventions for' musical purposes. 
The increasing scarcity of raw material used in 
the manufacturing of pianos and organs, such 
as ivory, veneers, and fine woods, has drawn 
the attention of inventors to the necessity of 





7 J Pe | supplying the place of these articles and other 
devices which prevail in closely-packed com- | °UPP'YINs Mie I < 


But a further consideration of the | 


in some other way, and so we have already in 
use the celluloid for keys, a preparation of 
glass in place of rosewood and other veneers ; 
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and it is now reported that paper has at last 
been made to develop properties which make 
it a suitable article to be used in the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments of the above class. 
Again, the advance in the price of ivory, and 
the objection which some have to celluloid, has 
resulted in the production of ivory from pota- 
toes! Whether this new invention (achieved 
by chemical processes) is to be of any real ad- 
vantage to the music trade, is yet to be deter- 
mined. Its production is inexpensive, and if 
the sanguine expectations of its inventors are 
fully realized, it will,be of immense value, not 
only to the instrument maker, but to the pub- 
lic at large. 

Sax, the inventor of the brass instruments 
bearing his name, and which were introduced 
to the musical public about forty years ago, has 
recently invented a new saxhorn, which is des- 
tined to be of great service and will relieve the 
player of much of the difficulties in the way of 
producing true intonation connected with the 
old instruments. This inventor has also pro- 
duced a new saxhorn constructed on the plan 
of the six pistons, but arranged so that the 
‘* first three pistons produced the same effect as 
the three others.” The object of the improve- 
ment is to ‘‘effect the transpositions without 
the least difficulty.”” Sax has also changed and 
materially improved the shape of these instru- 
ments, there being in the new ones but one 
tube ‘*twisted back in the way that two folds 
of tubing are joined to each other.” 

It is not to be supposed that this renowned 
inventor would go back on his record, and al- 
though musicians seem to hesitate about 
changing from the old instruments to the new, 
(though the fingering remains the same) yet we 
have a right to believe that ultimately the new 
inventions will come into general use. 





A Little Egotism. 


We are in daily receipt of commendatory 
press notices and letters of encouragement from 
friends and subscribers. We so very rarely 
print anything of the kind, that.we may be 
pardoned for presenting the following: 

THe MusIcAL Visitor, a journal of 
musical literature, contains thirty-two large 
pages, each month. Vol. XII. begins with the 
January number. It not only contains a vast 
amount of music, but the editorials are spicy 
and full of instruction. They take the place 
of a music teacher. The subscription price is 
$1.50 a year; single numbers 15 cents each 
Address John Church & Co., Cincinnati, O. ; 
or No. 5, Union Square, New York City.— 
The Spirit of the Times, New York City. 


THE MusICAL VIsITOR.—Its editorials are 
well written and spicy, it contains much of the 
current musical news, and has in addition well 
selected musical compositions.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

**It is better and more helpful than ever. 
Renew my subscription. 
it.—An old Subscriber. 

THE MusSICAL VistTorR closes its eleventh 
volume with a richly filled holiday number. 
This well-established musical journal holds 
well the place it has won.—Zvangelical Mes- 
senger. 
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THERE are a great many music teachers, 


perhaps too many to the acre, and yetletthose | 
who complain of being crowded and not get- | 


ting as many pupils as others do, remember 
that there are other reasons, may be, beside 
the number of competitors that enter into the 
condition of things. 
said: 

‘If you shake up a basket of fruit or of 


I cannot do without | 





gravel the smaller portions will go toward the 


bottom, the larger ones will come toward the | 


top. Thisis the order of nature. 
way of evading it. 


There is no | 
And the same order pre- | 


vails in the basket of human life. The world’s | 


shaking will send the small characters down- 
ward and bring the larger ones toward the top. 
The larger ones are not to blame for this. The 


smaller ones have no right to complain of it— | 


it is the shaking that does the business.” 


Re 


City Wotes. 


The Apollo Club will give a concert on the 
evening of the 22d inst. 


Geo. E. Whiting gave an organ recital at 
the new St. Xavier’s Church, New York City, 
January 23. 


Mme. Christine Nilsson will appear at 


Robinson’s Opera House during the Opera | 


Festival week. 

Mlle. Litta was in the city a few weeks ago. 
She has been obliged to cancel all present 
engagements on account of illness. 


Miss Cora Lee Watson, of the Queen City 
Choral Society and of the Union Baptist 
Church choir, is to have a benefit February 9. 


Geo. E. Whiting’s organ recitals are discon- 
tinued for the present, on account of prepara- 
tion and changes in Music Hall for the week of 
Opera. 


Miss Margaret Johnston, who left Cincin- 
nati two years ago to study music in Italy, has 
made her debut in that country in opera, under 
the name of Signorina Giollini. 


‘“‘Songs of Nations” was the title of a 
lecture given by Miss Emma McAvoy, at Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, Miss Dora Nelson, 
President, Friday evening, January 19. 


The Ford Opera Co. gave a week of ‘* Gilbert 
and Sullivan,” beginning Jan. 15. It has 
some good voices and good actors. Mr. Charles 
Lang’s pure tenor is worthy of special note. 


The Barton Opera Company, in the same 
line of works played here during the same 
week. 

The May Musical Festival Association does 
not mean to be caught napping, although the 
time of the next Festival is so faraway. The 
chorus are as busy as if the concerts were to 
take place next month. 


The College of Music is giving a series of 
concerts, the main object of which is to display 
the professional abilities of the new teachers 
imported by the College, notably Signorina 
Tekla Vigna and Signor Gorno, 

It is reported that Mr. Whiting, whose con- 
tract with the College of Music closes next 
month, will not renew it, but will return to his 
first love, the New England Conservatory of 
Boston. We hope the rumor is unfounded. 


The various conservatories and music/schools 
are presenting unusually good programs at 
their pupils’ recitals. It is well to aim high, 
even though the performances cannot be as 
perfect as if by old and experienced profes- 
sionals. 


It is expected that Dr. Maas, of Boston, 
who gave a series of piano recitals at/Music 
Hall last month, will return in March to 
produce his ‘* New American Symphony,” a 
full description of which appeared in the 


January VisiToR. 
As a recent writer has | 


Mr. J. A. Homan, formerly musical editor 
of the Gazette, has been appointed to the same 
position on the consolidated Commercial Gazette. 
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He will have full charge of that department. 
Mr. Van Cleve will write occasionally for the 
paper, but always under his own name. 


Miss Minnie Hauk will appear in Cincinnati 
about the 18th of March, with a concert com- 
pany which will include Miss Alta Pease, Mr. 
W.H. Fessenden, Constance Sternberg, W. J. 
Leavitt, the organist and composer, and H. M. 
Dow, accompanist. Dr, Louis Maas,will con- 
duct. 


The sale of tickets for the Opera Festival 
has placed the financial success of the enter- 
prise beyond the reach of failure. By the 
time this paper reaches its more distant sub- 
scribers the week of Opera will be in full blast. 
Of its musical success we cannot speak until 
our next issue. 


Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn, gave a concert Jan. 
26, for the benefit of the sufferers by the floods 
in Germany. He was assisted by Messrs. I. 
Burck, B. Ebann and M. Brand, his ‘ quar- 
tette ’’ associates, and Miss Louise Rollwagen. 
The program was especially good, and we are 
sorry that our going to press just at the time 
of the concert prevents a more extended notice. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory, Miss Clara 
Baur, directress, gives weekly recitals of much 
interest and profit. Miss Baur has secured a 
competent pianist and teacher to take the 
place of E. Eugene Davis. This Conservatory is 
in a most flourishing condition. Commodious as 
is the Conservatory, it does not suffice to ac- 
commodate all the pupils, many of whom are 
obliged to room out of the building. 


‘*The Apollo Club” is the name of a new 
organization of gentlemen singers, whose pur- 
po e it is to establish in this city a chorus of 
male voices similar to the famed Apollo Club 
of Boston. The club now numbers twenty- 
five members, but will be increased as fast as 
first-class voices can be secured. Mr. Bush 
Foley, of the Cincinnati Music School, is 
Conductor, of whose efficiency there can be no 
question. Mr. Joseph Wilby is Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. Geo. E. Jennings, Librarian, 
with Mr. Elliott H. Pendleton, President. 
Success to the Apollo Club! 





Gleanings. 


Verdi winters in Genoa. 

Richard Wagner is in Venice, for a short 
visit. 

Blockley, the English song writer, is dead 
at eighty-two. 

Mr. Dudley Buck is out of health and has 
gone to Havana. 


Keler Bela, whose music is so well-known 
and admired, isdead. 





Antwerp, in Belgium, is to have a perform- 
ance of the ‘*Redemption” in Flemish. 


The Institute Rossini, at Pesaro, has been 
formerly opened, with Pedrotti as manager. 


Nilsson, who lost her voice in St. Louis, has 
recovered it in New Orieans. Here is an open- 
ing fora moral, but we refrain. 


$4,000 was subscribed the first day the’sub- 
scription was opened in Kansas City for the 
Thomas Festival there next Spring. 


Emma Heckle, formerly of this city, sung 
at Dr. Swing’s Church, Chicago, until Nov. 1, 
andis now at St. Paul’s Church, Milwaukee. 


According to the Allegemeine Deutsche Musth- 
Zeitung, the state of Herr Hans von Bulow’s 
mind is such that it has been found necessary 
to place him under restraint. 

















A new tenor in Paris sang for the first time 
in public, at the midnight mass of the Eglise 
de la Trinite, where he electrified the congre- 
gation with the power and sweetness of his 
voice. His name is Eugene Foreau. 

This is what the Pittsburgh correspondent of 
the N. Y. Dramatic Times says of Mozart’s 
‘*Marriage of Figaro,” ‘‘as a whole it is to 
me a bewildering, brain-racking medley of 
mediocre melody and mummery” !!! 


The Jule Lumbard benefit at the Grand 
Opera House, Chicago, on Tuesday afternoon 
was largely attended. The Chicago Church 
Choir Company gave ‘‘ The Pirates of Penz- 
ance’? in a very acceptable manner. The 
receipts amounted to nearly $1,000. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer is doing a large work in 
New York in training the Church Choral 
Union. Last year, it numbered sixteen hun- 
dred singers. This year, it starts off with 
thirty-five hundred, under the training of Dr. 
Palmer and three assistants. Last year fourteen 
hundred were put on the stage of the Madison 
Square Garden, and this year they propose to 
double the number. 


‘*Perola,” the new Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, has the following array of characters: 
Perola, Phyllis (the ward in Chancery), Queen 
of the Fairies, the Lord Chancellor, Strephon 
(son of Lord Chancellor and Perola), Lord 
Mount Aranat, Lord Tollolla. The Lord 
Chancellor’s principal song in ‘‘ Perola’’ is 
entitled ** The Highly Susceptible Chancellor.” 
It describes how the Lord Chancellor becomes 
worn out with exertions to gain his own per- 
mission to marry his ward, and he hasa dream, 
the details of which are told in a string of 
humorous words, written by Mr. Gilbert 
specialty to suit Mr. Grossmith’s peculiar 
style. Another good song in the piece is 
** Blue Blood,”’ intrusted to Lord Tollolla. It 
commences, ‘‘Spurn not the highly born,” 
and declares that ‘‘ hearts can beat as true in 
Belgrave square as in the Seven Dials.” Its 
topsy-turvical fun is characteristic of the 
author. 


Musical Hotes. 


L. O. Emerson, a veteran Eastern conductor, 
visits the West occasionally. His last conven- 
tion was held at Stillman, Ill., beginning Jan. 
23, and closing Jan. 26. 5 








Prof. W. F. Sherwin is just leaving at the 
time of our going to press, to hold musical 
conventions in various parts of Pennsylvania. 
We expect to give a report of his work in the 
next VISITOR. 


Mr. S. G. Pratt, the author of the new Am- 
erican opera ‘‘ Zenobia,” will be delighted if 
the report is true that Mme. Nilsson is about to 
interest herself in it, with a view to producing 
it in various parts of the country. 


We have again to chronicle another success 
by J. B. Ferguson, with the new cantata of 
** David, the Shepherd Boy,” this time at In- 
dianola. The local papers are quite enthusias- 
tic in praise of the performance. 


Cc. C. Case conducts musical conventions 
this month at Portland, N. Y.; Findley’s Lake, 
N. Y.; Fly Creek, N. Y.; and Seville, Ohio. 
His choir of 80 voices, in Akron, Ohio, are 
studying the ‘* Messiah,” to be given in June. 


We have also a report of a performance of 
** David,’ at New Lyme, O., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. A. Lewis, with Mrs. W. H. 
Lewis as accompanist. The cantata was given 
in full costume, and was a marked success in 
every particular, 








A notable feature of the recent ‘* Pianafore ” 
performances, by a local company, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was the appearance of Master 
‘* Herbertie’’ Lang, a little six year old, as 
the midshipmanite. He can sing most of the 
melodies of the opera, if not all. 


The Baltimore Oratorio Society has arranged 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas for his orchestra to 
appear in Baltimore in connection with the 
society, April 26th, 27th and 28th, when the 
‘* Redemption,” ‘* Damnation” of Faust, and 
the “* Messiah”’ will be given. 


Minneapolis is suffering from an epidemic 
which causes opera, concert and other troupes 
to give it a wide berth. Our correspondent in 
Minneapolis is the talented teacher and com- 
poser, Mrs. Clara H. Scott, from whom we 
have no advices up to present writing. 


It always gives us pleasure to hear of the 
success of music teachers in public schools. 
Reports of the work done in the Carlisle (Pa.) 
schools, by J. C. Miller, are creditable alike to 
the teacher and the town. We shall be glad to 
hear of the progress of the work wherever it is 
going on. 
word of encouragement for those engaged in 
the good work. 





- 


Correspondence. 


New York. 


The Oratorio Society gave its annual per- 
formance of the famous Christmas work, ‘‘ The 
Messiah,’’ Dec 26th, at the Academy of Music. 
Miss Henriette Beebe sang the soprano solos 
with an ease and finish that won the au- 
dience after her first effort, ‘‘Come unto Me 
all ye that labor.” Miss 
been heard so often in this work that it is only 
needful to say that she sang with her usual 
success, her interpretation not differing from 
former years. Mr. Philip Fried, a tenor from 
Rochester, N. Y., was announced on the pro- 
gramme, but hoarseness prevented his fulfilling 
his engagement ; Mr. Woodruff took his place at 
short notice, and did very creditably. Mr. 
John F. Winch, the noted Boston basso, sang 
‘Why do the Nations,”’ and ‘* The People that 
Walked in Darkness,’’ with vigor and purpose. 
The orchestra of sixty-four was supplied by 
the Symphony Society. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
was the organist. Ofthe choruses, ‘* For unto 
us a Child is Born,” most pleased the audience, 
and was repeated. The grand old “ Hallelu- 
jah” seemed to come from one immense fount. 
It was an impressive sight to see the crowded 
house stand when the first strains sounded. 
The Oratorio Society has altered its scheme 
slightly for 1883. Instead of the Passion music, 
as formerly stated by your correspondent, the 
‘* Elijah” will be sung March 14th—an agreea- 
ble change to many who are not familiar with 
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The Vistror will always have a | 


Anna Drasdil has | 


the first named, and to whom Mendelssohn’s | 


oratorio is always a new delight. 

Two of Mr. Theodore Thomas’ popular 
matinees have taken place, and two more will 
complete the series, which we hope will be con- 
tinued. The idea is to furnish good music 
(rendered by Mr. Thomas’ fine orchestra and 
well selected soloists) at a small price—fifty 
cents admission, reserved seats twenty-five 
and fifty cents extra. At the opening matinee 
Mr. Carl Herrmann and Miss Hattie Schell were 
the soloists, and an entertaining program 
was given. January roth Mr. Edmund New- 
pert appeared for the first time to a New York 
public, and played the concerto which Grieg 
dedicated tohim. Mr. Newpert is a master of 
piano technique, and his conception ascends to 
the finest details. Mr. John Rhodes, a young 
violin player, made his debut on the same oc- 





Symphony in C, O; 


casion, exhibiting great skill. Mrs. Helen M. 
Ames sang an aria of Handel 5s, and ] iszt’s 
**Die Lorely.”’ The orchestra gave some par- 
ticularly pleasing selections: Mendelssohn’s 


overture, ** Fingal’s Cave ;’”’ asuite by Delibes; 
21, Beethoven. 

I cannot wait to chronicle the Symphony 
Society’s concert of the 13th, but wil 
program as announced : 


| give the 





Beethoven, Overture,. . « **Coriol 


Bellini, . . eo ta diva.’ 


Schumann. 

Haydn al Seti 

Mme. Albani. 

Schubert. ; . . . Trau 

Wagner . Vorspiel from *“* Die Meistersinger.”’ 

Schubert.. ~~. 6.4 6 ‘s Lie« 
Mme. Albani 

As this is the only appearance for the pre 
of the celebrated prima donna, the prospect « 
a brilliant gathering is assured. 

The Philharmonic Society gave a concer 
the evening of the 6th offering on its progra 
a new symphony by Anton Dvorak, a rhapsodie 
by Brahms. a short composition by Gradener, 
and a Beethoven symph my, (1 N« 
gether a rich ied assort 
Brahm’s rhapsodie, Miss Ant 
the alto part, and the German Lic 
choruses. 

Mr. Maurice Strakosch has prepare 
of concerts which is nearly con 
Chickering Hall-—two afternoons 
evenings. Miss Emma Thursby 
around which the lesser lights (musically speak- 
ing) revolve. Miss Thursby sings altogeth 
forty songs, from almost as 
posers. Miss E mily Winant, alto, ! 
dore Toedt, tenor, Mr. Holst Hansen, baritone, 
Mme. Teresa Liebe, violin, Mr. Theodore 
Liebe, violoncello, Miss Marie Heimlecher, 
piano, and the New York Philharmonic Clul 
assist. 

Altogether the past month has been full of 
interest to musicians and their frie: | 


be equal yx 


and val 


is 





some 


coming one promises to 


Jan. roth, 1883 K 
Boston. 
Among the various concerts, symphony and 
otherwise, of the past month, none have been 


more enjoyable than those of the Philharmon 
ic Society. This society, with Zerrahr 
leader, is more than filling the place made va- 
cant by the cessation of the concerts of tl 
Harvard Musical Association. At its last 
cert it presented Schumann’s symphony 
flat in a glorious manner. 
work more thanany other inthe same form, 
by Schumann. He wrote it just after he had 
won the hand of Clara Wieck, and during th« 
happiest period of his life. Schumann w 
exactly the opposite of Schubert in one re 


B 


I always admire this 


| spect—when the latter was happy and con 

tended (as during his tours with Vogl for 
example) he wrote little or nothing. When 
Schumann however, was happiest, he w 


most fluently. To very nearly the san h 
which produced the first symphony, bel 
the two exquisite song cycles—/oet’s Lor 
Women’s life and Love. At the 
which was graced by the excellent perform- 
ance of this symphony, Mme. Schiller made a 


ng 


t=) 
and 
same concert 


great success as piano soloist. She : ppeared 
in Rubinstein’s Octet op. 9, which I consider 
to be far more of a piano concerto than a real 
octet. It is bounteously supplied with mus 

cal thoughts, but they all find their chief ex 

pression in the piano _ part, which is 
very brilliant and difficult, but was ad- 
mirably performed. Another event of the 
concert was the appearance of Wulf Fries as 


cello soloist. It was by a happy coincidence, 
the artist’s own birthday, and the public had 
got wind of the fact and gave him a real ova- 








tion. Wild and continuous applause, a laurel 
wreath, baskets of flowers, etc.,etc., testified to 
the esteem in which the old musician was 
held. He certainly deserves it, for not only is 
he a steady performer and excellent musician, 
but he has been active in Boston’s music for 
the past thirty-five years or more. The third 
concert of the Philharmonic, therefor, was a 
very pleasant event all through. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Henschel, have not 
done as well as usual recently. The performance 
of Beethoven’s fifth symphony at the concert 
of January 6th, was in every way wretched, and 
this was especially unfortunate since this sym- 
phony has been so often performed here that 
every concert-goer is familiar with it and 
knows pretty well how it should go. The er- 
rors therefor, both of conductor and perform- 
ers were easily seen by the public, and the ap- 
plause was of the slightest. People begin to 
make ‘odorous comparisons’, and ask why 
Mr. Henschel, with opportunities better than 
any American conductor ever had, has not 
equalled the performance of some other lead- 
ing conductors. For myself, I do not think 
Henschel nearly as great as a conductor as he 
is asa composer or singer. In the latter capacity 
he is hampered by a rather harsh voice, too. 

The Mueller-Companori gave a string-quar- 
tet by Henschel which he composed years ago, 
but which had not been heard in a Boston 
concert before. It is a fine, symmetrical work, 


free from affectation or that effort which so 
frequently mars the works of young com- 
posers. It is earnest throughout, not de- 


scending to playfulness even in the Scherzo. It 
does not strike one as saying anything very 
original, and betrays the influence of Mendels- 
sohn more than any other composer ; but it is 
a very worthy work for all that. 

Another new work was brought out atthe 
Boston Symphony Concert last week (Jan. 
13th.) It was an *‘overture to an imaginary 
comedy” by Chadwick, and isentitled 7hadia. 
It is full of melody, and also of skillful, contra- 
puntal work. The first theme is very beauti- 
ful, and full of sweetness, as if it pictured a 
lovable heroine or a tender affection. Another 
theme is brusque and grotesque(given out on 
the contrabassi) and it might portray a testy pa- 
rent, or an irrascible guardian. A Spanish 
dance rhythm is also introduced, in which 
the castanets and tamborines were played 
badly out of time, and finally all the themes 
are worked together simultaneously, the first 
theme predominating, as if the affection of the 
lovers had been victorious over all obstacles. 
Of course I dare not say that these imagin- 
ings are absolutely correct, but they at least 
suit the music. Mr, Chadwick, who con- 
ducted, was recalled after the work with great 
enthusiasm, and received a laurel wreath. 

If he succeeds in making composers in 
America like himself he will do well. He 
has the chance to do so at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, where he has classes 
in composition, I no longer can catalogue all 
that is going on at the above institution ; there 
are entertainments, musical and otherwise, at 
the rate of about twenty a week. The most 
important have been the following: A 
splendid classical concert January 5th, by 
Dr. Louis Maas and his talented wife. In 
this the modern school was finely represented, 
and the performance was throughout masterly. 

Mrs. Diaz, the well known author, gave a 
very interesting lecture to the lady-students 
January 13th. There was a large sleigh-ride 
on the gth, in which many participated, 
especially the pupils from California and the 
South, to whom the snow was an absolute 
novelty. Many lectures and pupil’s recitals 
have niled the remaining time. 

It will be impossible to chronicle all the 
Chamber concerts of recent date. The best 
was that given by Prof. Baermann, who per- 
formed one of Weber’s sonatas with his usual 





excellent taste. At this concert the great Sep- 
tette by Hummel was performed better than 
I have ever heard it. There have been con- 
certs of all kinds scattered through the 
month and now the Chamber concerts are to 
be added to by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
whose vocal recitals are always of the best. 
We are to havetwo opposition performances 
of Gounod’s Redemption, one with the 
original score, given under Zerrahn by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, and the other with 
a‘*made”’ score given by a selected chorus un- 
der J. G. Lennon. There has already been a 
law suit abéut the matter, and the fixing up 
of a score has called general attention to the 
question of international copyright. Gou- 
nod’s Redemption may be harmonious, but 
its working in Boston thus far has not been so 
PROTEUS. 





Voice Teaching in America, 





The idea that singers need not go abroad to 
get their education is one that has been gaining 
ground in this country for some years. Miss 
Kellogg and Miss Cary have both expressed 
that opinion, and there are many illustrations 
of the truth of it among singers now before the 
public. A recent example is that of Mr. W. 
H. Clark, of Chicago. He sang the bass solos 
of the Messiah at Christmas time, with the 
Apollo Club, of Chicago, and was thus spoken 
of by the press of that city: 

The 7imes says: ‘* Mr. Clark * * accom- 
plished the long and—for a bass voice—difficult 
runs in his several numbers with surprising 
ease and truth, and with a richness and body 
of tone that left nothing to be desired on that 
score. He has before been commended in these 
columns for the beauty of his articulation, and 
merits quite as high compliment for his superb 
phrasing last night. In this respect his work 
of last evening is scarcely surpassed in the same 
part by that of Mr. Whitney, who is commonly 
regarded as having no rival, in this country at 
least, in this class of music.” 

The Morning Herald says: *‘W. H. Clark 
was the basso, and acquitted himself, it is safe 
to say, as well as any basso in the country 
would have done, except two, possibly one. 
The two, need we say, are Whitney and Rem- 
mertz. His work was thoroughly artistic and 
masterly.” 

The 7ribune says: ** We doubt whether Mr. 
W. H. Clark could have been improved upon 
as the bass singer.” 

Mr. Clark’s entire vocal training has been in 
Chicago, under Mr. Frederic W. Root. He is 
quite a young man, and is destined to make an 
extended reputation as a singer. 

Miss Lillian Russell, of the Bijou Opera 
Troupe, who has achieved such remarkable 
success of late, was taught entirely by New 
York teachers, which is another argument in 
support of our position. 


re 


Sleepers. 





A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is 
also a car in which the sleeper sleeps. A sleep- 
er is, additionally, the tie which holds the rails 
on which the second sleeper runs while carry- 
ing the first sleeper. Therefore, while the first 
sleeper sleeps in the second sleeper, this sec- 
ond sleeper carries the first sleeper over the 
third sleeper which supports the second sleep- 
er until the sleeper which carries the sleeper 
jumps the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the 
sleeper by bumping the sleeper under the 
sleeper, and then there is no sleeper in the 
sleeper over the sleeper, unless his name hap- 
pens to be Sleeper, and even then, if the 
switchman is also a sleeper, the first sleeper 
becomes as dead as the third sleeper. 














Question Bor. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Louisville, Ky.—The position 
of singers depenis upon the surroundings and 
conveniences. A quartet, such as you name, 
should take positions in the order of their parts, 
Ist tenor, 2d tenor, Ist bass, 2d bass. A 
chorus of mixed voices should be arranged with 
the soprano and alto on the. right and left in 
front, with the tenor behind the alto, and the 
soprano behind the bass. : 


ORGANIST.—Interludes may have their uses, 
but we think them of little value. They are 
more often a positive detriment to the service. 
We will at some time in the near future write 
an editorial on this subject, as you suggest. 


M. R. S.—Your letter was mislaid. The 
notes in the example you give are used in place 
of figures, and have exactly the same meaning. 
Their use in that way is a matter of taste. 


We su Cuorrs, Alliance, Pa.—We will try 
to get the information you desire at an early 
date. 

Querist.—If you want to be certain of get- 
ting a good instrument, deal with reliable men. 
Do not be misled by ‘special to you” prom- 
ises, and do not expect to get something for 
nothing. If you try to beat the dealer in this 
way, you will probably come out of the contest 
second best. 


LEADER.—** Which do you prefer, choir or 
congregational singing ?”” Both. We do not 
see why the two should not work together. It 
is the only way to real, helpful musical service. 
Neither the choir nor the congregation should 
have a monopoly of the ‘services of song in 
the house of the Lord.” 


aiusical Mopper. 


THE LITTLE BANANA-PEEL. 


Like a bar of beaten gold 
I gleam in the summer's sun; 

I am little, I know, but I think I can throw 
A man that will weigh a ton. 

I send out no challenges bold, 
I blow me no vaunting horn, 

But foolish is he who treadeth on me; 
He'll wish he had never been born. 


Like the flower of the field, vain man 
Geeth forth at the break of day, . 
But when he shall feel te J grip on his heel 
Like the stubble he fadeth away ; 
For I lift him high up in the air, 
With his heels where his head ought to be; 
With a down-coming crash he maketh his mash, 
And I know he’s clean gone upon me. 





I am scorned by the mar who buys me ; 
I am modest and quiet and meek ; 
Though my talents are few, yet the work that I do 
Has oft made cellar doors creak. 
I'm a blood-red Republican born, 
And a Nihilist fearless I be, we 
Though the head wear a crown, I would bring its 
If it sets its proud heel upon me. (pride down, 


Robert ]. Burdette, in Harper s. 


To his absent father a little boy writes that 
his puppies are growing every day, and some- 
times twice a day. 

‘*What we have let us be thankful for. 


What we haven’t got let us hope would render 
us miserable if we had it.”—-Brv. Gardner. 


I may have made some mistakes, but I don’t 
remember ever having taken fees for defend- 
ing any of the Wilderness Star-routers.— 
[Moses. 


A cold, damp house will sometimes give a 
person a sore throat; but nothing will give an 
opera-singer a sore throat quicker than a light 
house. 

“If Jones undertakes to pull my ears,” said 
a loud-spoken man, ‘he'll just have his hands 
full.” Those who heard him, looked at his 
ears and smiled. 














A telegraph man went to a concert. The 
violinist played very nicely, holding his audi- 
ence spell-bound, until suddenly a string snap- 
ped. The telegraph man shouted, ‘ Wires 
down, by George !” 


He invited the celebrated Virtuoso to dinner, 
and then, as though struck by an afterthought, 
said: **You can bring your violin with you, 
you know.” ‘ Oh, thank you for the violin,” 
replied the artist, ‘ but it never dines.” 


“*T never knew a lady who sang with more 
taste and feeling than Miss ——,”’ said Smith 
to Jones one day. ‘Nor I,” said Jones to 
Smith; ‘ particularly as far as feeling is con- 
cerned. Why, she’s feeling for the next note 
all the time!”’"—Boston Globe. 


He is the greatest artist alive, and the one 
courted most by society, who can carelessly 
drup a lot of marking-ink on a piece of card- 
board, and, after drawing a whisk-broom 
across it, call it a symphony of twilight and 
sell it for $10,000.— Puck. 


An organist played in another church than 
his own recently, and was complimented by the 
organ-blower for the proficiency shown in his 
voluntary. ‘By the way,’ added the man 
who manipulated the wind apparatus, ‘I’ve 
blown that voluntary before.” 


The President of Tufts College was recently 
made a happy father, and the following morn- 
ing at prayer in the chapel he introduced this 
rather ambiguous sentence: ‘‘And we thank 
Thee, O Lord, for the succor Thou hast given 
us,’”’ which caused a general smile to creep 
over the faces of the class. 


The Mobile Register takes great delight in 
telling this little story at the expense of Massa- 
chusetts: A very enjoyable concert was giv- 
en in a small town in that State recently. 
Among the performers was a popular tenor 
singer, who was announced by the program 
as prepared to perform, among other selections, 
an “Aria, ‘Sound the Alarm,’ by Handel.” 
This he sang with strong effect, and was hor- 
rified the next day to perceive in the local 
paper the statement that he had ‘‘ sung, with 
great taste and expression, a fine song by Han- 
del, entitled ‘ Maria, Sound the Alarm.’ ” 





Books and Magazines. 


The Art Jnterchange grows more and more useful. 
Late numbers have been of especial value to art lovers. 
Particular attention is paid to house decorations, em- 
broidery, tile painting, &c., &c. Itis published at 140 
Nassau St., N. Y. 


We should be lost without the regular monthly a 
pearance of the North American Keview. Others in 
our establishment share our views in this respect, for 
— we are sure ofits arrival at our store, we are 
not always sure of its reaching the editorial table, with- 
out special watchfulness on our part. We are glad it is 
So appreciated. 


We have received from the publishers, Lee 
& Shepherd, of Boston, through Geo. E. Stevens, 
of this city, a new work on voice culture, entitled “ Ar- 
tistic Singing” The author is Sabrina H. Dow, who 
presents in this volume some well-digested ideas on this 
important subject. Itis nicely gotten up, and sells at 
$1.00. It will command the attention of all interested 
in voice training. 


We have also John Howard's admirable work on res- 
enace vd action, in which he advocates clavicular 
reathing very strongly. We have been brought up to 
avoid this as much as possible, and yet Mr. Howard is 
very decided in his assertions that he is right, and cer- 
tainly his tests and experiments go to prove him so. We 
have great faith in Mr. Howard anyway. He hasgiven 
much thought, time and study to the subject of the 
breath in song, and we receive with much confidence 
anything he writes upon it. This book and others on 
the voice can be had by addressing him at New York. 
We must take a little space to again commend the 
various ge men by D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
especially those devoted to children. There is Bady- 
land for the wee folks, full of beautiful pictures, stories 
and ttle Men a ‘omen for the 
youngest readers; the Pansy, a weekly, for boys and 
girls, and the Wide Awake for older children. All are 
in every particular, and worthy the success which 

they have met with. 











_DEPARTM 


Hope Glenn and Her Lover. 


Miss Hope Glenn, the contralto of the Mme. 
Nilsson Concert Company the coming season, 
under Manager Abbey’s direction, returns to 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


America after an absence of seven years, dur- | 


ing which she has devoted her entire energies 
to fitting herself for her profession. It is said 
that she was engaged to a wealthy young man 
of good family in Illinois, when she decided to 
fit herself for the stage. Feeling that such a 
tie would interfere with her studies, she dis- 
missed her admirer and devoted herself to her 
profession, much to the disappointment of her 
friends and family. 








Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Only One Song Can! Sing. Ballad. By James R 

Crs <5 a + € 4 a0 ee 6 6 @ 35 cts. 

A little ballad somewhat out of the usual style, but 

strorg, effective and easy to sing. It has received 

strong commendation from some of our best musicians 
Good for concert singing 

“ Only one song can I sing, 
he is mine! she is mine!" 


For Goodness Sake, Don’t Say ! Told You. 


words by M. E. Music by Arthur Lloyd. . 30 cts 


One of the most popular of the comic songs of 
the day. This edition has sharp raps at the follies of 
the times, while, unlike other editions, the words are 
clean, full of real wit and free from objectionable fea- 
tures. Mention Church & Co.'s edition when ordering. 


My Sailor. Song and Chorus. Words by Miss Eliza 
Sherman. Music by J. E. Hall. Price. . . 36 cts 


A “popular song,” displaying a little more taste in 
the arrangement of the music than ordinary. It is neat, 
tuneful and easy. 


The Angel’s Serenade. (Der Engellied). By G. 
Braga, with English words by J. Raymur and ac- 
com paniment for violin or cello 


This beautiful song is a great favorite with singers of 
good taste and attainments he new translation, 
though not following the exact text of the Italian, tells 
the same story in a more singable way than any other 
edition. 


New 


When the Bloom was on the Elder and the Tassel on 





the Corn. Song and Chorus. Poem by Donn Piatt, 
Esq. Music arranged by J. R. Murray.. . 35 cts. 
A favorite plantation melody is here set to a beautiful 
poem by Donn Piatt, the t of Macochee. The title 
page is a beautiful woodland scene, executed in the 
ighest style of the art. 
“O golden morn, when love's young dream was born, 
When the bloom was on the elder and tassel on the 
corn.” 


That One Glass More. Song and Chorus, for mixed 
or male voices. By O. C. Huddleston... . . 80 cts. 


As the title indicates, this is a temperance song, de- 
signed for use in the present campaign. The melody 
is good and the object of the song to be Commended. 


Look Out upon the Stars, My Love. A Serenade. 
Words by E. C. Pinkney. Music by A. R. Miller. 
a ae ee ee . 35 cts. 


Do Not Wake the Baby. Song and Refrain. By 
DE. - cl. «Gs tt ew a 80 cts. 


This is intended as a companion piece to Emmet's 
Lullaby, and is a very pretty song of the lullaby order. 
It is easy, requiring more good taste than mechanical 
execution to render it effective. 


A Duet. 


The Knight and the Wood Nympth. 
Michael Watson. Price 

A fine duet for lady and gentleman with voices of 
aay my range. 
an 


By 


ange. Very effective in the concert room 
the social circle. 


| 
| 





FOR THE GUITAR. 


Sweet Violets. |. K. Emmet . 30 cts 
This beautiful song is sung with great effect by the 
author in his play of “ Fritz Among the Gipsies.” It 


is also published with piano accompaniment 


SACRED 


Ecce Advenit. (O Thou that Dwellest Plan 
tade. Price... . $1 


Arranged for three female voices, though the lower 
art may be sung by bass or baritone. [t has Latin and 
english words, the latter adapted by W. F. Sherwin 


MUSIC. 
Ch. H 


20 


O Saluteris. (O Thought of God 
and Alto. L. D. Besozzi. Price 
A short but beautiful duet, quite Good for 
opening or offertory selection, or a social Sunday even- 
ing “‘ sing” at home. 


Duet for Soprano 
20 cts 


easy 


Soprano solo and 
. 35 cts 


companiment 


Tantum Ergo. O Sing Praises 
Chorus. J. Franck. Price. 


Easy, but brilliant, with a fine organ a 
Can be used by mixed voices 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Tourists’ March. By Max Horter. Price 40 cts 
This arrangement is for the piano, though in the 
“ Tourists ina Pullman Car” it is sung by th full com 


pany asa chorus. It is a strong march and well de- 
serves the success it has attained 


Locomotive Gallop. By Max Horter. Price 

A fine descriptive composition, performed with great 
applause by the “ Tourists in a rullman Car.” It is 
intended to represent the starting of the train, whistle, 
bells, etc., and can be made a taking feature in social 
or public entertainments 


40 cts 


Der Beiden Fischerknaben. The wo Fisher Boys 
Th. Giese. Op. 293, No. 4. Price 30 cts 
Gavotte. Th. Giese. Op. 293, No. 5. Price 20 cts 
Two desirable teaching pieces, by a writer who is al- 
ways good. Easy and pretty 
Ruby-Clasp Waltz. By S.O. Elliott. Price 40 cts 


A sprightly waltz of moderate difficulty. If neces 
sary the octaves in right hand may be omitted, lessening 
the difficulties of the piece one-half. 

Jersey Lily Waltz. 
portrait of Mrs. Langtry. 

The music of the waltz is good, and the portrait 
of Mrs. Langtry, which adorns the title page, is the best 
yet issued of this remarkable lady 


By Oscar Schmoll. 


Compiled from Waldteufel, with 


Price. . 50 cts 


With 


75 cts 


Carter H. Harrison March. 
Portrait. Price... . 
Chicago’s famous Mayor must have obtained the 

good will of Mr. Schmoll in a marked degree, for this 

march is destined to rival the “ Chicago Ladies Waltz” 
in popularity. It is of real merit, easy and brilliant 


Rondo. Being No. 6 of a set of “ First Pieces for the 


Piano,” by Winthrop. Price. . 25 cts 
Capriccio. No.7 of above set. Price. . . 25 cts 
Nocturne. No.of same. Price 25 cts 

“Tue Ten Farrtes,” to which these three pieces 


belong, is a set of piano pieces of the first grade of dif- 
ficulty. They are well written by an experienced 
teacher, carefully marked and fingered. We are sure 
the set will commend itself to both teachers and pupils 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
By Wilh. 


Polonaise de Concert Kuchenmeister 


Price Serre 

A choice composition for players of somewhat ad 

vanced attainments. Somewhat classical in style, and 

beautiful in melody and treatment. It is worthy a place 

in the repertory of the best violinists, and has already 
been played by some of them. 


Wake Out. Melody by J. K. Emmet 
A simple arrangement for beginners upon the violin 
Neat and tastefully arranged, and very easy both for 

piano and violin 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


. 50 cts 


Price . . 30 cts 


Biue Alsatian Mountains Waltz. . Lamothe 
Only a Pansy Blossom... ... - - Howard 
Song of the Robin... -- . . . Bischoff. 


Send for price list and catalogue. New pieces are 


being constantly added. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





Mealth is a Rosy Maiden. 


Waltz Song. 
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MARCH FROM ANNHAUSER. 


SECON DO. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Allegro. 
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Thi TAKE YOU HOME AGAIN, KAYALEEN. 


Thomas P. Westenderf. 


4ndante con Espressione, 
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~ JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 
CENERAL AGENTS. — 


pillatity 





—THE— 


MARVELOUS ORGANINA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect ; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handeomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel- plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves. 
(eubee. with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
oO 10.00. 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING. 








We call the attention of all lovers cf music to 
following choice collections of vocal and instrumental 
music, many of which have reached enormous sales 

y are by far the best collections of music, in bound 
volumes, published in this country. Descriptive cata- 
logue, with list of contents of each volume, sent on 
application. 





Golden Library Series. 


FIAITO MUSIC. 


Golden Chord. 


Over 60,000 have been sold 


Golden Circle. 


Immensely Popular Piano 


Golden Hours. 


The Latest Collection of Piano Music. 


Piano Treasures. 


For more advanced players 


Golden Leaves and Blossoms. 


Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. Kinxre 
WOoOCcanL MUSIC. 


Song Diamonds. 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs. 


Pieces 


Song Treasures. 


Contains many Gems by the Best Writers 


Ideal Gems of English Song. 


The Latest and Best — 


Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, sheet 
music size, from 100 to 200 pieces. Price, $2.00 bound 
in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3 $.00 in cloth and full gilt, 
with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


Dollar Library Series. 
Fireside Favorites. 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


Pianists Pastime. 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music. 


Pearls of Song. New and Standard Ballads. 
Queen of the Waltz. 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 


Musical Evenin 


New and Popular nes. usic for Violin and Piano. 


Fresh Garlands. 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


The Quartette Club. 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpouris on Favorite Operas. 








Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers. 


Echoes from England. 


e Latest English Songs. 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ, 


Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 
es, sheet music size. Price, $1.00 bound in boards, 
Bi so | 50 in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of Price. 


S. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers. 


CLEVELAND, O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


the | 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


nstrumental and a. 
poder the ablent Profs a. in classes and private. 


Ww | zt ral 
DAY, & EVENING 2: 
eine to be 
aon catase Students may here pursue 
ENC BH © with m =e, in all the 
ENGLISH 


branches, conmon and high- 

er, including Sciences, Math- 
‘Gonnt' a Physiology. History, 
Economy, Mental Science , Moral Philoso- 


tanght by the best 
native teachers, in- 
are, lialian, and sSpauish. 


Incinding Vocal 
se Technique, Elocu- 
TIO Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
course of inetruction is systematic 


. R. Kelley, Principal. 
Draw ing, Painting, 
eo Modelling and China 


wT Life in Oil and Water 
MARY bite! A R, h m. Briggs and 


others. wrt eripal 
PHYSICAL 8). 2.17.» 
i oe ly the science. Classes for 


also for young girls, with special care to their 
Vio Li Classes for beginners, under best 
teachers, for $540 for twenty 
lessons. Advanced classes at $15 and Also, 
Lessons on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
poet sopommodations for lady stuaents, Kooms, 
and Instruction in the elegantly furnished 
Director, Preceptress, Resident 
@ Physician, Byperintendens ot Phy- 
sical tare, ysician and Matron, reside in the 
building, in the very heart of Boston, confessedly the 
musical end artistic: centre of America. Class ac- 
commodations for 3000 lady and meoptiemen ote denta 
eugeralicied free advantages weat Ry ext 
mences Nov. — Non- -rerident students and 
can Obtain lunches in the CAFE. NEW 
EXGLAND: CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Frauk- 
Square, Boston. 


E. TOURJEE, Director 


Gospel liymns Complete, 


, 2, 3 and 4. 
Containng G. 2 " Combined, 1, 2and 3, with- 
out duplicates. and the New B.ok just issued, G. 
HM. Ne. 4. The largest collection of favorite devotion 


Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 
Music Edition, in Boards, 
Word “ - 
Add 10 cents on Music 
if ovddered by mail. 
“Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full i 
Publications sent free on request 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


THE CHAPEL. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for fer 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and a 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 


$90 per 100. 
$25 per 100. 
Word Edition 


, and 2 cents on 


The music of this collection is all very choice, not dif 
ficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The set 
consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much ofthe 
music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for circular 
giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHUPCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most ce 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re 
cently added to this series are V erdi’s Requiem Mass 


Choruses and a number of Wa agner’s Works. The che 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free 


In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 





THE ORIGINAL 
te we 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

cia-8 Music or Toy Stores, or 
froin tue origimal maker, 
THOS. P, PAS. ALL, 

408 West 36th &t.. N. ¥. 








Live workers use the most effective tools. 
The ‘Teachers’ Club” tells about them. 
Price 25 cents. 








56 


shirt \/ ‘anteaiads 


THE SwBraLeRU 2yY. 
A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society. 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
an 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


Composer of the Music. 


Beautiful as is ‘UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, 


HERD BOY” 


H. BUTTERWORTH, 


Author of the Words. 
‘‘DAVID THE SHEP- 


far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. 


It is in- 


‘ended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rather than for less experienced singers, though 


music is provided for the children if their help is desired. 


pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING OF THE 


have carefully examined it, 


KIND yet published. 


COMPETENT CRITICS, who 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO.,. Cincinnati 


CHURCH & CO’S 


NEW ANC BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and sec ond V iolin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. ‘Ihe first Violin 
part « ontains-all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
1d Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 





First and seco 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second trench Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordéring small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Vi lin and Piano 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 
First Vv iolin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano 
9 Instruments (Sm: af! Orchestra) without 
Piano 
10 Instruments Small Orchestra) including 
Pieee. 5 » eit cd hs Cet oe 
15 Instri iments (L arge Orchestra) without 
Piano 
16 Instruments flsarge Orchestra CO 
Piano “an 


cts. cach; Piano Parts 15 cis. each 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
3 * Large - $2.00 * 


Send for list of pieces now "ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Duplicate Parts 10 


Singing teachers and all musicians are 
under obligations to Dr. Root for his 
‘Teachers’ Club.” 
methods can be applied to all departments 
of study. 


Live workers use the most effective 
tools. 


about them. Price 25 cents, 


oa ae 25 Cents. 





Its principles and | 


| and premium, would be about $20. 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 
Che Uoung yea 


AT EIOME. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


«This new book is not an instructor, but a fine cel- 
lestion of-- 








wR EASY ORGAN MUSIC.“@a 


Comprising Songs, with accom timent, Marches, 
Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc. Most of the pieces are new, 
and almost equally’ adapted to the wants of piano 
players. It is the best ae of popular organ music 
ever produced. Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.60. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE 
Musical Wisitor 


IS THE 
Most Popular Music Magazine, 


BECAUSE 





It appeals to all Musical People, Ama- | 


teur and Professional, whether 
Singer, Pianist or Sindent. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical | 


suggestions of prominent musical writers—music les- 


sons, hints for singers, and discussions of methods of | 


teaching. ‘The lighter sketches, stories, poems and 
correspondents, are —— and original, and the mu- 
sical news full and fres The music pages give five 


to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a | 


year’s subscription. In addition, every subscriber re- 
ceives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vistror, 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 


particulars of premiums. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 
For Singing-School Work. 


b; Beautifal Music_in the “ Realm,» 9 


1S Attractive Methods in the ** Clab.” 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 
to Teachers and Class. 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CL\SS IS KEPT SEP- 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 

Hor Institute and onvention Soncerts 
IN THE ** REALM.’’ 

il, id, f 

cents The TEACHERS’ CLUB” is furnshed 

ae = rid one ordering five or more copies of the 


or any other of our Singing-School books. 
me A Cink “alone mailed for 25 cent< 


jm CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, Q@ 





waa 


Org” 


ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions. The most ELBGANT 
Hymn, Tung anp Cuurcn Music Boox /udlished. 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2,co by mail. A single 
copy for examination sent postpaid on reccipt of $1.50 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








Church Anthems 


By C. C, CASE and C C. WILLIAMS. 








Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 


| opening and closing services. Choirs who 
| study difficalt music will also find a large 


®@ Mention grade of music preferred, and whether | 
vocal or instrumental, and we will know which premi- | 
| um to send. Send stamp for specimen Visiror and | 


The ** Teachers’ Club” tells all | 


variety of music adapted to their tastes 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





